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THERE ARE 
ALWAYS NEW 
USES FOR 
WEST 

COAST 
LUMBER 


In this extremely livable house, strong horizontals produce 

an interesting pattern effect and simultaneously create the long, 
low look on a difficult site. Cantilever construction keeps the 
lawn area free by eliminating the need for supporting posts. 
An interesting feature is the porch deck, laid flush with the 
interior floor and supported by square cut timbers 

jutting beyond the structural members. 


For high salability and ease of construction, build with wood — 
always economical, ever-modern. And for dependability, 

use the West Coast species, Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, 
Western red cedar, Sitka spruce. 


Don Blair, architect, designed the home appearing below. 
His homes are outstanding examples of the adaptability and 
versatility of lumber in modern house construction, 
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WEST COAST LUMBER 
Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock 
Western red cedar, Sitka spruce 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street, Portland 5, Oregon 
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PETER YATES 


CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE SPONTANEOUS: PART 2 


| staged a contest here lately, for my satisfaction. Three major 
string quartets competed, the Budapest, the Parrenin, and the Juil- 
liard. The Budapest played first—and they won. The verdict was 
reported in this column with my best enthusiasm. What else could be 
expected? Congratulations to the Music Guild which presented them. 


Then Monday Evening Concerts brought along the Parrenin Quar- 
tet, which by arrangement with its other local sponsors was given 
the chance to do what the members of this group enjoy most, play 
@ program right along the tide-edge of contemporary music. The 
players are young and very much in contrast. Jacques Parrenin, the 
violinist-leader, reserved, dignified, and rather jolly away from the 
scene of action, keeps control without seeming to take charge. 
Marcel Charpentier, the handsome second, bearded, leans forward 
at each solo opportunity to display an aristocratic tact. The violist 
Michel Wales sits with his knees out, like a country fiddler, and 
gives a tone as dry as a wine. Pierre Penassou, the cellist, hams, 
twists, scratches his cheek, wipes his nose and hogs the visual show, 
whether or not he has anything to do. He has the odd habit of 
finding the tone and soundlessly sounding it before an entrance. 
What he finds is usually the little better than just right. 


They began with a quartet in the post-tone-row ‘‘electronic’’ 
style by Bruno Maderna, corresponding to the color-splash technique 
of abstract painting. Monday Evening audiences have heard a good 
deal of this sort of thing and take it in stride, knowing that it is 
either the best or worst, depending how you hear it, that a con- 
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temporary European composer can get away with. Real contem- 
porary music festival stuff. A headache, if you're not used to it. If 
you are—not very interesting. To exploit all possibilities of the con- 
temporary string quartet and come up with no more variety of sound 
than that—ultra-fashionable and poverty-stricken, to an accustomed 
ear already obsolete! 


Then came the Quartet by Elliott Carter. A few months ago | 
reported my opinion of this major American quartet, from hearing 
the record by the Walden group which introduced it, and—for the 
record—1 dismissed it. Nothing purges my critical complacency so 
well as to fall flat on my acumen. I'm sure my readers, watching the 
spectacle, are the better for it. So now let us admit together that the 
half-dozen outfits which immediately took up playing the Elliott 
Carter Quartet for its merits are right, and | was not.* | still find the 
recorded performance inadequate—well styled but gutless—because 
this Quartet needs playing on the boards like repertory Hamlet or 
Macbeth. 


You don't like it that way! You hold that pure music like pure 
poetry should be supermundane and invisible? You express, sir, the 
ineffable spirituality of Polonius, who is forever being quoted from 
pulpits. Poetic drama appears when falsehood is injected into the 
lyric. To thine own self be false, cries the true dramatist: then he 
fights the issue out in public. 


Here in the second movement the two violinists are droning on a 
quite lovely relationship in parallel movement, shifting the interval 


*One no longer speaks imprecisely in good circles of a Beethoven or Haydn or 
Mozart or Schubert Quartet being played; one gives the precise designation by 
key or number. A composer in our own day may have but one work in a category, 
and we speak of it using his name as impersonally as if it were a Kochel number. 
When | visited Elliott Carter last November at his home in the forest overlooking 
Lake Waccabuc, New York, he told me that he is already working on his Second 
Quartet. Note: He wrote at midyear he has just finished it. 
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“One of the most important trends today in the 
construction of homes is the use of sliding glass doors. 
“Because of the confidence placed in the 

architect’s careful selection of products used, 

I specified Bellevue 

— The Standard of Superior Quality.” 


PIERRE KOENIG, A.I.A. 
ARCHITECT 


Bellevue Steel Sliding Doors 

have been selected for the Case Study Home 

program because of their extensive design, 

fabrication and superior strength. 

Since Bellevue is a Steel Sliding Door 

it can be painted for interior and exterior color, 

adding warmth and individuality to the home. 
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a bit for variety, like the two perspectives coming together along 
the horizon line of an imaginary landscape, beautiful but bleak; 
and against and across them, orating all over the foreground, the 
viola and cello are striking poses and declaiming and banging 
swords together to make a battle. Then they stop, and the horizon 
line stays there, serene. This, you see, is poetry and drama, not 
writing a string quartet to write a string quartet. The cellist twitches 
like Hamlet waiting for the Player King to get done, and off he goes 
again, the violist after him. Music! you inquire acidly. Sure! the real 
big drum, without the academic futilities of hyper-explanation. The 
same way the second movement starts off without hesitation, not 
waiting for the first to end. And after the polite interruption for brow 
and instrument wiping (end of act one) starts right off again where 
it was already going. Same at the end of the second movement and 
beginning of the third. The point is not to write a string quartet but 
make it happen. So the tone-row grows out of the opening interval 
combinations, chorded, and keeps on gathering drama and momen- 
tum, until at the end of the last movement it is carried off whole, 
ennobled, finished, with appropriate speeches: ‘‘Beare Hamlet like 
a Soldier to the Stage .. . "’ while the bodies lie around. ‘‘After the 
which, a Peale of Ordenance are shot off."’ 


Which we did well enough with our hands. So that, during the 
intermission, Parrenin apologized to me that, for such an audience, 
they were sorry that the Martinon Quartet might be too conservative 
to end with, though they didn't perform it as if they thought the 
less of it. Just to make sure nobody in the audience would go away 
offended they came back and played the Six Pieces by Webern, in 
the most elegant style and with pianissimi—just rapturously beautiful 
and not to be improved on. | wonder what was happening to music 
all those decades since 1909 to prevent these moments of tran- 
quility from coming to our ears? One reads Schoenberg's letter to 
the Juilliard School recommending Webern for a position on the 
faculty—and, with horror, that the hope of rescue for this supreme 
genius was turned down. 


So the Parrenin Quartet carried off first prize, as | tell you: the 
Budapest and the Parrenin, one pure Russian Jewish in spite of its 
name, the big style we have all learned to recognize and admire; 
the other pure French, dry and exciting as only Frenchmen can be. 
Then came along the Juilliard. (And it seems strange that only a 
short time after the School had turned down Webern this young 
group should have appeared among them to establish the quartets 
of Bartok, Berg, Schoenberg, and Weberr firmly in our repertory. 
They were not the first to play them; that honor belongs to the great 
Kolisch Quartet, which played these composers every bit as well but 
broke up because the American public was not yet ready to accept 
such music.) 


You have only to listen to the Juilliard Quartet to know that, 
today, they play better than anybody else. Their inflection, phrasing, 
and embellishment of the melody are unequalled. They respond to 
the rhythmic convention of eighteenth century style as if they'd been 
around at the time. Their shakes, turns, and little ornamental bits 
are played in distinct notes, as if on keyboard, none of this wob- 
bling on a string to suffice for a trill. They are among the few 
musicians in the world who understand the proper balance of 
emphasis between the two ends of a two-note slur: a little more 
emphasis, but unemphatic, on the second, and just before the end 
a clean break: that is, in Mozart, Haydn, and stylistic contempo- 
raries. Without these amenities the Arriaga Quartet which they 
opened with at the Music Guild concert could have been trivial. Yet 
Mozart himself did not write a better quartet at the same age, 


sixteen. 
(Continued on page 8) 
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new approaches to structural design with fir plywood 


Clean, light lines of this striking residence show how new 
plywood structural elements can be used to help wood con- 
struction meet the requirements of contemporary design. 


Case Study House demonstrates 


imaginative handling of 
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ARTS & ARCHITECTURE Case House Study No. 20 
OWNER: Saul Bass, Whittier, California | 2x3 GRABS 


OVER 4x4 
ARCHITECTS: Buff, Straub and Hensman POSTS TYP 


Los Angeles, California | @ALL EXPOSED | 


COMPONENTS: Fabricated and erected by COLUMNS 
Berkeley Plywood Company 

















THis SOPHISTICATED ROOF SYSTEM employs light- 
weight, shop-fabricated plywood components that 
present traditionally acceptable wood construc- 
tion in a fresh context. 


The architects report these new plywood struc- 
tural elements—box beams, barrel vaults and flat 
stressed skin panels—make sense from a stand- 
point of cost as well as design. For the loads and 
spans involved, they say there is no cheaper— 
or better—way to do the job. 


The basic structure is post and beam. Installed 
cost of the plywood box beams was $2 a foot, 
using premium overlaid plywood for the finest 
painting surface. The flat roof panels cost 40c 
per square foot in place; the barrel vaults 75c. 
Both were made in 2’ and 4’ widths, 8’ and 12’ 
lengths, combining roof deck, finish ceiling and 
insulation in one easily handled component. 


-_—__—————> FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood—or DFPA 
design and engineering consultation services—write (USA 
only) Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 2, Washington. 
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CURVED PANELS over living areas have same basic con- 
struction as flat panels. Underside serves as finish ceiling. 


ir/plywood components 
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In twentieth century music they are forever discovering, with the 
composer's help, new sound combinations, not the crude sound- 
carpentry of such a composer as Maderna. In Bartok they go 
perhaps a little beyond Bartok, giving up in consequence some of 
the superior dignity of the Budapest reading of the Sixth, making 
up the difference by the aural fantasy Bartok undoubtedly intended. 
The Budapest confine themselves to the notes and Beethovenize the 
Sixth with great effect; the Juilliard intensifies the Bartok. 


Parenthetically, it took me more than three seasons of Evenings 
on the Roof to bring the Sixth Bartok to performance. The Kolisch 
reading, made for RCA Victor in 1939, was never released. We 
have had this quartet played here at least six times in the last three 
years. How and when does an austere, difficult work become popu- 
lar and why? | am growing hungry for the Fifth. 


At the Library of Congress, where my wife and | were the guests 
of Dr. Spivacke, | heard the Juilliard deliver an impeccable reading 
of Mozart's A major (K. 464)—by impeccable | mean all that | was 
saying about such performance three paragraphs ago—followed by 
a virtuoso display which put over the Quartet, opus 35, by the 
Turkish composer Ahmed Adnan Saygun as if it were a great work. 
It's certainly a superb display piece, replete with evidently Turkish 
idiom yet never forgetting the central need of a quartet, to hold 
itself together as a unit; however going off in all directions not to 
fall apart in interesting fragments. Only the last movement, which 
came right out of the textbook and had a fugato, let the listener 
down. It takes a good composer to get a quartet going, a better to 
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keep it going, but a master to bring it to a cumulative end. After 
that there was a Quartet by Dvorak, C major, opus 61. 


For the Music Guild the Juilliard offered Arriaga and the same 
Dvorak, split apart by the Second Quartet of the Argentinian com- 
poser Alberto Evaristo Ginastera. Not enough people had read what 
the critics who heard Ginastera's Quartet last year at the first Inter- 
American Festival in Washington wrote about it. The Quartet must 
have seemed the work of a giant in any haphazard festival of con- 
temporary music. So what with the Arriaga and the Dvorak a good 
share of the subscription audience stayed home. 


A couple of knowing seatmates were ahead of me in commenting 
that Ginastera has written the Bartok Seventh. For the first three of 
the predictable five movements the claim could be substantiated. 
The first movement starts out full power with a motor drive on a 
repeated-note theme in what Bartok would have called a ‘‘Bul- 
garian"’ rhythm (I believe the book-term is additive) and later inserts 
a little contrapuntal bit in short expanding scales, everything close- 
intervalled. (This is the opening movement Samuel Barber has tried 
several times to compose and never quite made it.) The motor theme 
keeps turning up in all sorts of disguises during the succeeding move- 
ments. The second fit, called an ‘anguished adagio,"’ though not 
convincingly anguished as | feel it, introduces a new play of soft 
upward glissandos and melodic wandering. The third movement 
derives from Berlioz's Queen Mab and Bartok's night-music inven- 
tions in about equal parts and is a real show of string witchery. 
The fourth, a theme like a cadenza for solo violin, has as its first 
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variation the same for cello, its second a display counterpoint for 
all four instruments—and about here my mind drifted to something 
else. Could be my fault, or maybe the continuity went stale. The 
last movement, driving the motor theme hard and fast without the 
sort of rondo creations Bartok would have thrown in to outdo virtu- 
osity, travels too far on the same freeway. After that you know this 
is nowhere near the putative Bartok Seventh. And you know why 
you are right, by comparison, to call the Elliott Carter Quartet great. 
All the same, a grand piece of less than top effectiveness, which 
should have had something better come after it than Dvorak. Maybe 
the Juilliard keep the Dvorak in their repertory to make things easy 
for an audience after it has been taken on such unexpected virtuoso 


excursions as Ginastera and Saygun. If so, that’s a bad and lazy 
habit. 


It used to be said in the snide manner of those who get along 
by presumption but never actually know with their ears what's going 
on, that the Juilliard Quartet, which began its career playing Bartok 
and Schoenberg, did not do well with the classics. The contrary has 
long since been demonstrated and accepted. Nevertheless | was 
glad to have the chance to hear at last how well they could climb 
the slopes of that musical Everest, the Beethoven C sharp minor, 
opus 131. Plenty of listeners huve never heard the C sharp minor. 
Plenty more believe they have heard it but have never thoroughly 
taken it in the whole way through. About half the times | have heard 
it | have come to the end asking myself how much of it | have heard. 


The program, at Occidental College, started with the Mozart D 
minor (K. 421), a performance so adequately conceived and fully 
rendered, without any of the fuss usually thought needful to put over 
Mozart, that | cannot recall in detail how any part of it was played. 
| slumped in my seat and dreamed music until it was ended. After 
that there was the Bartok Sixth, and about that | have had my say. 
Of the C sharp minor, which completed the evening, | can only add 
that | have never listened to a more complete reading, note by note, 
in relationship of parts, in the clarifying of passages, in the restraint 
of the final movement—too often beaten out for a big ending— in 
the wonderful inflection of phrasing which for the first time, among 
all the other performances | have heard, | can compare favorably 
with the ancient records by the far-off, nearly forgotten Capet 
Quartet of Paris (they played only Beethoven), that fixed early in 
my experience the highest standard of all that | demand from a 
performance of any Beethoven quartet. Crossing the Cordillera of 
variations that divides the two great river valleys at each end of 
the quartet the traveler feels himself often lost among peaks, declivi- 
ties, and clouds. This time we raised our eyes from the depths up to 
the peaks in unclouded satisfaction. After all, the difficulties of the 
playing are not really the emction of the music. 


The supreme virtue of these four players seems to me, ultimately, 
their complete involvement as thinking instrumentalists with the 
achievement of the music. One does not respond to these players 
as distinct personalities as one does to the separate members of 
the other two quartets. Though they are animated enough when play- 
ing, they do not put on a great show to watch. Two members of the 
quartet have changed since | first heard them. The change only 
emphasizes, in my listening, the authority of Robert Mann, the first 
violinist, whose decisive musical character, as one becomes aware 
of it, pervades the entire group. 


In my earlier article | described a Budapest Quartet performance 
as ‘‘a free improvisation over a series of fixed conclusions.’’ And 
qualified the result by adding, ‘Indeed, the improvisatory effect can 
be so exciting one forgets to invest the whole with the abstract sub- 
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stantial of an interpretation."’ Part of the fun of writing such articles 
as these is to paint oneself into corners and then fly out of them. 
Proper editors exist to prevent such speculative play. That is why our 
proper magazines contain so many proper and uncommitted articles. 
My editor is not proper. If | may quote the Koran: ‘‘He suffices me 
. .. God is the guide to that which is correct."’ 


| confer on my readers the pleasure of knowing that | never write 
down to them, nor take for granted that | am any better or more 
learned than they are, or that there is any idea which | am able to 
tie in words to my own satisfaction which will be beyond the capacity 
of my readers to disentangle. Do not read me to be informed, to 
be educated, to be uplifted, because | am not up there; but to be 
argued with, to be abused, paradoxed, to be led by the nose and 
dropped through trapdoors, to be doused in sweet pools of un- 
expected bliss—I know they are, because | have fallen into them 
just before you. 


So | leave the proposition suspended between two such pools of 
bliss: one, the achievement of freedom over a sensibility of fixed 
conclusions; the other, the achievement of a defined articulation by 
the sensitive linking of innumerable conventions. The former, it seems 
to me, resembles the nineteenth century concept of virtuosity, the 
latter the eighteenth century concept of ‘‘good taste."’ The Parrenin 
Quartet, though it resembles the Juilliard in giving more careful 
thought to predetermined tone-effects, resembles dynamically the 
Budapest. The Juilliard prepares effects wherever effects are needed 
—you can see them almost lining up to do something that will sound 
quite unexpected—but for the rest relies on its disciplined sense of 
style to carry through. And if you think these characterizations can 
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be final, you should compare the Budapest with Jac Gorodetzky on 
one record and with Alexander Schneider on another record. Or 
the earlier and the later Juilliard. 


My young friend Peter Hewitt, whom | have known as a pianist 
since he was a boy, has always possessed a reasonable intelligence 
and a splendid pair of hands. But none of us who have known him 
could have estimated his musical capacity to grow, to expand, to 
make himself over entirely from youth into maturity as he has done 
during the last three years of rather retired and private examination 
of his art and instrument. His first major Los Angeles recital since 
he returned from military service struck us all of a heap. At the 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre, where he was presented by American Artists, 
Inc., he played something more than the customary popular exhi- 
bitionary program and showed himself a master not only of the 
music that he offered but of the piano as an instrument. 


The first qualification is not uncommon. A good many of our 
annual crop of young performers dispose of their prepared reper- 
toire with a high degree of intelligence. They also play well, and that 
is as far as they can go. Only rarely, when one hears such a young 
pianist as John Browning, does one recognize a master of the 
instrument. Such a pianist must know what the piano can do and 
what it cannot do, and in consequence what he himself must expect 
to be able to do with it. Having so much knowledge, he must have 
also an absolute command to make the instrument do what it can 
do exactly as he intends. Both the knowledge and the command 
require a thorough self-discipline and leaving very little to chance. 
After long experience, when knowledge and command have become 
habitual, he should be prepared to leave everything to chance. That 
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is why the greatest performers are those old ones who no longer 
rely on technical proficiency to make a show. 


Chance may let a performer down sometimes, as it let Myra Hess 
down during the first half of her latest sold-out Philharmonic recital; 
it will also, given courage enough and determination enough, raise 
the performer up again. Myra Hess has both determination and 
courage; she has the good judgment to keep the printed music 
before her during an entire recital, as on this occasion, whenever 
she feels the need. The second half of her recital lifted us up again 
to as great a reading of the Beethoven A flat Sonata, opus 110, as 
| could wish. Her audience, which responds as much to her person- 
ality as to her playing, applauded with equal vehemence through 
good and bad. Myra Hess, plainly, was not so bemused. When she 
had not played well enough, the posture of her exit said so. But we 
carried home the final good. 


Peter Hewitt began with the Schubert Wanderer Fantasy, a piece 
| am ready to do without, and drove it through with more than ade- 
quate virtuosity. He went on to give us the best reading of the Piano 
Variations by Aaron Copland that | expect to hear from anybody. 
Each note was in its place and the control of the sonorities was 
absolute. The complete interpenetration of rhythm and sonority con- 
tinued through the first movement of the Beethoven Apassionata, 
but in the second and third movements he let the pace carry him 
beyond full control of the sounding of the instrument. Particularly 
in the finale the feeling of power is generated by the resistances 
among the planes of articulated tones, moving at distinct speeds; 


the controlling pace can be no faster than the full sounding of the 
tone. 


After intermission Peter Hewitt went on to a memorably virtuosic 
reading of the two movements Ondine and Scarbo of Ravel's Gas- 
pard de la Nuit, delving into subtleties of pianistic technique which 
confirmed my opinion that he is ready to compete among the best 
young pianists of his generation. 


To continue with Liszt's St. Francis of Assisi Preaching to the Birds 
was unwise. We had heard already in Scarbo enough of these high 
and rather brittle registers. Though his playing did not fail, the 
audience responded to a surfeit of the same thing by breaking into 
coughs and sneezes. These unexpected epidemics occur whenever 
the audience, having first listened closely, loses attention. The 
same thing happened to Myra Hess during the Mozart C minor 
Sonata for a different reason: she wasn't with it. Unexpectedly 
throats itched and noses dripped. Then a change in style, or recov- 
ery of control, or a new musical scene, recaptures attention. Every- 
one miraculously recovers: there is no sound but the music. So the 
second Liszt Legend, St. Francis of Paola Walking on the Waves, 
marched nobly through to its conclusion. 


And just as John Browning convinced me of his mastery by 
stretching an encore Nocturne by Chopin through an undeviating 
curve of controlled rubato, so here, playing another Nocturne so 
seldom performed that several of us were unable to identify it, Peter 
Hewitt set the capstone in the arch of a superlative recital. 


Only one other performance that | have heard recently has so 
astonished me, when William O. Smith, composer and clarinettist, 
performed at the University of California his own five contrapuntal 
pieces for solo clarinet, the first a fugue in four parts. You'd have 
to hear him play it to believe me. 








NEW DIMENSIONS IN TILE FROM 


HERMOSA 


HERMOSA glazed ceramic TILE 
« product ¢ GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


2901 LOS FELIZ BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SALES OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE AND PHOENIX 





new, exclusive 
GEM tile 


...another dimension in tile ex- 
pression...gleaming “gems” of 
tile-on-tile...made possible now 
by a new glazing discovery at 
Gladding, McBean & Co. Raised 
about 44-inch from the surface of 
the tile, “Gem” adds a touch of 
color...a gote of fashion...a new 
decorative idea to tile. Available 
in a wide array of color combina- 
tions. Send for “Gem’’ detail and 
specifications data today. 
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PHOTOS—BOB LOPEZ 
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FROM A NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS INTERNATIONAL ROUND TABLE ON SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND MAN, THE 


STATEMENT OF GASTON BERGER, OF FRANCE. 


foday we hear a great deal of talk about 
sO::iety, and society of course merits this attention. 
Scme societies are prosperous, others are under- 
developed, but in every case it is man and man 
alone who experiences the suffering, grief, 
anxiety and despair, and whenever we forget 
man, then civilization is in peril. 

The sciences of man are complex and difficult 
—more difficult than all the rest. But they are no 
less necessary for that. We are all agreed that 
war does nothing to solve our problems, that it is 
the worst of all evils; yet nations continue to 
prepare for war. To take a less obvious but no 
less telling example, it is very obvious that 
increased agricultural output calls for some 
mechanization and proper ways of fertilizing the 
soil. But the peasant has to be persuaded to give 
up his usual habits and to use fertilizer in the 
right way and in the right place. In other words, 
the problems besetting the world today are first 
and foremost human problems. 

lf we are unhappy or anxious, it is not only 
because we have not enough power or raw 
materials or machinery, but because we do not 
know how to set about working one with another 
instead of preparing to fight one against another. 

It takes more than conviction, enthusiasm and 
sincerity to put over a point of view to other 
people, to convince them and arouse their 
enthusiasm. A certain technique is needed, too. 
Social and psychological techniques exist, but | 
am afraid that these techniques have not yet 
been given all the attention they deserve from 
those responsible for the allocations of funds. 

There is one kind of research for which every- 
one is willing to give money—applied research 
which produces immediate results. ‘‘We want 
such and such a thing; make it for us straight 
away!'’—and money flows freely. But basic 
research rouses far less enthusiasm. To some 
it is a kind of luxury. Yet | feel that one of the 
very real benefits of this Round Table has been 
to prove that the basic sciences are as useful 
as and perhaps even more indispensable than 
any other kinds of science, and that they deserve 
the fullest official support. 

The sciences of man, however seem useless 
and they are systematically neglected. Yet these 
sciences offer the surest means of solving the 
world’s problems today—and the proof of their 
potency lies in the very fact that they can do 
harm. 

A science reveals its real power when people 
doubt that it is capable of doing good and point 
out that it actually does harm. We have heard 
about the dangers of psychological warfare, and 
we are all aware of the dreadful insidious in- 
fluence of propaganda. Propaganda has a power 
to influence our deepest thoughts and feelings, 
and instead of compelling us, by overt, external 


force, to do things we do not wish to do, it 
makes us condone and acquiesce in_ injustice, 
crime and the vilest of acts! 

If psychological techniques can thus corrupt 
men's minds through propaganda—which is the 
great danger threatening us—then it follows that 
psychological and social techniques may also be 
an effective antidote to the poison of propa- 
ganda. 

People sometimes say—though it seems to me 
ridiculous—that the machine age threatens man- 
kind, and that soon we shall resemble the robots 
depicted in certain films of the past, spending 
our lives mechanically pressing buttons. That is 
not the kind of future that awaits us. We are not 
in danger of being enslaved by the machine but 
by our fellow men. It is society, equipped with 
every instrument of propaganda, which will instil 
into our minds the subtle, imperceptible poison 
that will make us bring about our own downfall. 


Science is a search for light and truth. We must 
see things as they are and develop our sciences 
of man openly, fully aware of our acts, knowing 
the dangers they may hold, but at the same time 
conscious that, like other branches of science, 
they offer great possibilities. We should realize 
that the sciences of man must not be set up in 
opposition to the other sciences—that would be 
ridiculous—but must be used with them in an 
attempt to bring men greater happiness, a little 
more wisdom and perhaps the kind of life that 
we all dream of—a life giving us a true feeling 
of the dignity of man. 


Science and culture are not foes but friends, 
helping and strengthening each other. It is a 
mistake to suppose that we have to choose be- 
tween technology and culture, as if culture were 
not based on precise technical knowledge and 
vice versa. 


We have the technical facilities for spreading 
culture, just as we also have the technical means 
of fertilizing the soil, feeding mankind and, 
perhaps, of transforming the world. 


We have the money to do this, far more, in 
fact, than we need. Each year, the expenditure 
on armaments of the member countries of the 
United Nations adds up to more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand million dollars. If 1% of 
this vast sum were set aside for science, educa- 
tion and culture, and for feeding mankind, we 
should have at least $1,500,000,000 available 
each year for this peaceful, constructive work. 

| know the serious domestic difficulties that 
arise over the transfer of a percentage of any 
country's military budget to its education budget. 
But such difficulties are removed when the same 
effort is made by all countries and the relative 
expenditure on armaments remains the same for 
all. 


(Continued on page 34) 





in passing 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM A RECENT EXHIBITION AT THE STALE GALLERY, NEW YORK 


RECURRENT BIRD; GREEK MARBLE 


CROSS FORM DEVELOPMENT; GREEK MARBLE 


BIRD E, SQUARE BIRD: GREEK MARBLE 


ISAMU NOGUCHI 


WOMAN; IRON 


BIRD B, COLLATERAL STUDY OF BIRD ELEMENT FOR LEVER HOUSE; GREEK MARBLE 
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BELL IMAGE: BELL BRONZE 


TETSOBIN: IRON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RUDOLPH BURCKHARDT 


DORE ASHTON 


“Probably Mr. Noguchi's fate will be decided 
by his sculpture,’ prophesied critic Henry Mc- 
Bride twenty-seven years ago. Noguchi's fate, 
which indeed hung in the balance for many 
years, and drew him off into an astonishing 
number of secondary adventures, has at last 
been decisively revealed. Or so it seemed in a 
recent exhibition of his sculptures at the Stable 
Gallery. For, in this show, Noguchi demonstrat- 
ed that the years of wandering, of divagations, 
of a search for himself have only served to 
bring him back to what was his earliest passion: 
the making of sculpture for its own sake. 

Of course, Noguchi still speaks of ‘‘integra- 
tion" and he still seeks to use his sculptural gifts 
for the creation of overall environment, but his 
basic strength now appears to have been chan- 
neled into the individual work of art. Even a 
section in the exhibition called ‘‘Toward Colla- 
boration"’ was devoted to marbles that funda- 
mentally stand independent of a controlled, ar- 
chitectural situation. 

Fortified by travel, and by varied experiments 
with paper, wood, terra-cotta, sheet-metal; and 
by the lessons learned in landscape gardening, 
set-designing, furniture designing, playground 
planning; and by his forty years of the working 
sculptor's life, Noguchi has allowed himself to 
turn back. Submerged, purist influences from his 
youth have reappeared. 

That is not curious. Noguchi is now in his mid- 
fifties and it is not rare for a mature artist to 
gather up his own past in order to arrive at 
last at a confident style. The early training he 
received, first as apprentice to Gutzon Borglum, 
gave him the necessary technical orientation. 

By the time Noguchi was twenty-two, he was 
an accomplished academic sculptor beloved by 
the National Sculpture Society. 

His first esthetic shock occurred around 1925 
when he saw an exhibition of Brancusi's sculp- 
tures at the Brummer Gallery in New York. As he 
has said, it was the first time he understood that 
there was ‘‘something else’’ beside bronze por- 
trait busts in the sculpture universe. One year 
later he arrived in Paris. His first evening proved 
the lucky side of his nature. He was found and 
entertained by the famous courtesan and friend 
of artists, Kiki. The following day, his luck held 
out. He made his way to Brancusi's studio, 
was received cordially and became Brancusi's 
assistant. He cleaned the studio, polished the 
sculptures and helped work on the bases for 
Brancusi's sculpture for two years. That experi- 
ence above all is what emerges in his newest 
work. The purity of Brancusi's form is expressly 
remembered. Variations on Brancusi's Bird and 
Column, as Noguchi says in his catalogue, are 
his tribute to the master. 

Other tributes in the show are to Greece and 
Japan. Noguchi has recently worked in both 
places. Many of the marbles were executed in 
Greece and all of the bronze castings were 
made in Japan. Noguchi's deference to ancient 
Greece also has an early source: his mother was 
an unorthodox American woman who brought 
him up on Greek myths. Apollo rather than Christ 
was the recognized god in the boy's household. 

Greece had an extremely salutary effect on 
Noguchi. In the suave, elegantly rounded pieces 
based on bird or human shapes, Noguchi has 
found the equilibrium toward which he has 
worked for many years. His witty adaptations 
of his memories both of Brancusi and of ancient 
Greek marble sculptures have a certainty, a 


frank simplicity that his earlier work frequently 
lacked. 


| speak particularly of pieces like ‘Bird E'’ 
with its sensitive curving walls, its dramatic cir- 
cular hole, and its perfectly poised weight. This 
piece rests on a delicately balanced diagonal 
axis. It lies on the floor on two crossed wooden 
bars. The idea of the grounded bird is played 
against the space which is his natural element by 
means of the asymmetric hole piercing the 
marble. ‘‘Bird D*’ again is on a similar motif, 
only this time, the marble is slender, impercepti- 
bly curved, and the hole is protrusive, funneling 
space. Here, Noguchi uses a slender, polished 
pole of wood for support, as he does in many 
of his sculptures. He always says that he wants to 
get sculpture away from pedestals, but his most 
lyrical, most impressive carvings always benefit 
from their pedestals no matter how unobtrusive 
the round wood posts are. (Perhaps he doesn't 
consider them pedestals.) 


There are, naturally, a number of pieces that 
require no separate support and seem to develop 
directly from foot level. This is the case with 
some of the bird forms, particularly ‘Bird B"’. 
one of the ‘collateral studies for Lever House." 
Here, the stalk supporting the beaked or horned 
bird-head broadens as it grows up to the head, 
and relates to the large proboscis (phallic, as 
are many of Noguchi's allusions). 


Noguchi's wit which is sometimes broad and 
humorous, sometimes subtle and serious, is seen 
in a superb piece, ‘Woman and Child."' The 
two figures are girdled by a squared marble 
form, but they nevertheless swing out into space 
with tremendous life-lust. Though the forms are 
tongue-like in their outward curving, the sugges- 
tion of the theme is explicit. 


Other witty pieces include a take-off on 
ancient Greek drapery: a fragment of tubular 
folds cocked slightly to one side; a cast-iron 
horned pot titled “Who Knows?" since it is a 
pot without an opening (the horns are a re- 
minder of Noguchi's one-time devotion to sur- 
realism, while the pot itself recalls his attentive 
study of Haniwa shapes), and a streamlined, 
square-cut green marble piece called ‘‘Man 
With Seat."’ There are several angular pieces, 
by the way, but Noguchi is never entirely com- 
fortable with the severity of the right-angle 
esthetic and these pieces are not nearly as im- 
pressive as those in which he allows his feeling 
for curving shape to dominate. 


Among the metal castings was one outstand- 
ing study of a torso called “‘Woman" in which 
both the feeling for Greek drapery, with its 
wetly clinging grace, and the feeling for solid 
form typical of ancient Japanese sculpture are 
expressed. This piece is an inspired sculpture 
by any standards—entirely personal, and ex- 
pressive to a high degree. 


Noguchi has always conceived of sculpture 
as solid form deploying light. But sometimes he 
has tried to work with light and shadow liter- 
ally, as he did when he adjusted lighting within 
his constructions. This exhibition, with its stress 
on the solid form modeled and carved to con- 
trol the light around it, indicates Noguchi's true 
forte, which is to carve hard materials so that 
they at once deflect light and absorb it; displace 
space and absorb it; expand in their sinuous 
profiles and close in on themselves in their 
inner structure. He is one of the very few major 
sculptors we have. 





The Nile Hilton hotel, Egypt's largest and most modern hotel, is located on a level 62-acre 
site on the east bank of the Nile river, at the head of Cairo’s Kaar El Nil bridge. Designed in the 
shape of a very broad, open V in order to give guest rooms the best possible views, the hotel is 
constructed of reinforced concrete. It is completely surrounded by balconies at all levels of the 
guest room tower. The tower itself rises to a height of 200 feet from a larger rectangular two-story 
base. The first level forms a network of colonnaded drives and walkways between shops and the 
hotel lobby. The second level, overhanging the first, contains the general function rooms. 

The most prominent feature of the front elevation is the largest known mosaic tile mural that 
covers the entire height and width of the second level. Designed by the architects, its symbolism is 
from the historic past of Egypt. Topping the front elevation is a massive precast concrete grille, and a 
soft texture effect is created by the shadows and earthy colors that play between the concrete balcony 
dividers, windows, and solid wall panels of the hotel's exterior, making the brilliant colors of the 
mural a highlight of the entire structure. The western elevation largely g!ass is opened to the broad view. 


MODERN HOTEL BY WELTON BECKET AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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ON ART AND ARCHITECTURE* 


*FROM A TRANSCRIPT OF A DISCUSSION, THE THIRD ON ART AND ARCHITECTURE, FROM THE PROGRAM “YALE REPORTS." 


Paul Rudolph, architect and chairman of 
Yale's Department of Architecture, and two 
colleagues, also architects-teachers, Mr. Peter 
Blake, and Mr. Jean Carlhian attempted to 
find what is modern architecture, with Edith 
Kerr as instigator, moderator and general 
keeper of the peace. 

Kerr: Gentlemen, I'd like to begin by 
asking you whether you agree with Ada 
Louise Huxtable who wrote recently in the 
New York Times Magazine that “architecture 
is an art we cannot afford to ignore, but do.” 

Rudolph: We certainly agree that ar- 
chitecture is an art. This perhaps is not under- 
stood by many people, including, perhaps, 
some architects. Architecture is not only an 
art, but it also has to do with technique, and 
certainly it is a profession. 

Carlhian: 1 think that what Miss Hux- 
table had in mind was really the fact that 
architecture has an impact on all of us. I 
quite agree that we should first pick up 
the problem of technique and see what is 
usually meant by that. There is no doubt that 
the building has to stand up, and has to fulfill 
a function, that is to say it has to answer a 
problem but while there is one best way to 
go to the moon, or to span a river, using the 
existing materials, that is not the case in ar- 
chitecture. The choice is much greater. 

Blake: 1 think that in the past hundred 
vears or so our vocabulary of techniques has 
expanded so much that perhaps one of the 
dangers in architecture today is that we have 
too much to play with. In other words we are 
able to build almost anything in almost any 
sort of way. The problem that has arisen in a 
good many situations is just exactly where to 
draw the line. What are the limitations that 
we must impose upon ourselves as _profes- 
sionals, as artists, as members of a society 
that has some sort of sense of continuity? The 
technology that we have now, which is a sort 
of grammar, is an almost too generous thing 
to play with and it has led some of us astray, 
and I think it has given the public an im- 
pression that architects are somewhat egocen- 
tric in their structural exhibitionism. 

Rudolph: I'm sure you would agree that 
it is a good thing we do have certain new 
techniques, even though they are perhaps 
mis-used, as you imply. By that, one means 
that our problems are very different from 


what they have been before. The mere fact 
that within the next twenty years we will 
have added, in the United States, something 
like 53 million people, and within the next 
decade we will double the number of auto- 
mobiles, means that our problems are very, 
very different from the European problems. 
We spend all of our money taking vacations 
in Europe to enjoy the splendors there, but 
this in a sense has very little meaning for us 
because of the sheer bulk of our buildings, 
and the fact that we travel very quickly 
through space. All of this has given us a new 
kind of scale. We see things in a very dif- 
ferent way. This means that we have the 
possibility of using wisely the new techni- 
ques. 

Carlhian: I'd like to go back to what 
Mr. Blake has said in terms of new materials 
and how some architects have fallen desper- 
ately in love with the “gimmick.” Lately there 
have been too many of these sensational, 
structural “tour-de-forces” which are there just 
to attract the attention of the passer-by. 

Rudolph: This brings up the whole 
question of whether there should not be a 
hierarchy of building types. Traditionally this 
has been true: buildings for commerce, for 
housing, have been relatively quiet; whereas, 
the seat of government, places of worship, 
gateways to the city, good-time places, have 
been very plastic and have used structural 
techniques which were appropriate for large 
spans. It is our misuse of structural tech- 
niques for buildings that is deplorable. A hot- 
dog stand should not have the latest space 
frame. 

Kerr: Well gentlemen, to get back to 
the misuse of technique or technology, isn’t 
it true that this type of sensationalism in cer- 
tain modern buildings that Mr. Carlhian de- 
scribed, and also the use of technique and 
technology as advertising on the part of mo- 
dern architecture, have led most lay people 
to believe that modern architecture really is 
interested in that, rather than the other as- 
pect of it, which is art, as you mentioned 
before Mr. Rudolph? 

Rudolph: Unfortunately, I think you're 
absolutely right. It has been said that an 
architect's prime function is to give form, is 
to give coherence, not only to a single build- 
ing but to the cityscape in general. This in- 


volves much more than using the latest tech- 
nique. It’s perfectly possible to use no new 
technique at all, and make a very wonderful 
building. It’s the appropriateness involved. 
Now, if the architect is to be regarded as a 
form giver, and I think that is, in the final 
analysis, his prime responsibility because 
there are many engineers and specialists of 
all kinds who can do everything else, but 
they cannot build beautifully, we find then 
that he has many other functions to 
perform. He must certainly make the build- 
ing work, which is commonly known as func- 
tionalism. As a matter of fact, too many peo- 
ple tend to think that functionalism and mo- 
dern architecture are synonymous. There are 
other aspects with regard to giving form to a 
building. The form of a building is deter- 
mined to a degree by the materials which are 
used; in other words, a steel building should 
look like a steel building, a concrete build- 
ing like a concrete building, a wood building 
like a wood building. The form is determined 
by the site of the particular building; in 
other words what is around it: other build- 
ings, the streets, the vegetation, trees, etc. 
The form has to do with regionalism; one 
doesn’t build the same in Florida as he 
builds in Connecticut, although unfortunately 
vou find the same kinds of buildings being 
built in New York as you find being built 
in Hong Kong, in Paris, in Rome. Architect- 
ural form depends, certainly, on the psycho- 
logical demands; a church should look like 
a church, a department store should look like 
a department store. Most important of all, if 
one is to build well in this time, one must 
pay attention to what might be called “the 
spirit of the times.” This is one of the reasons 
why we have this thing called modern ar- 
chitecture. 

Blake: Well I think that perhaps one of 
the things we should agree on is that modern 
architecture, being a relatively young thing, 
started out in a very exhuberant and revolu- 
tionary way to deny everything that went 
before it. I think that a lot of the structural 
exhibitionism that we see today and that we 
saw a great deal of in the past two or three 
decades has to do with this early, rather 
adolescent attitude of contemporary archi- 
tects which was a denial, a rejection of every- 
thing in the past. It seems to me that one of 





the things that has been happening in recent 
years, and I hope will happen to a greater 
extent in years to come, is that architects are 
beginning to see themselves as part of a con- 
tinuing tradition, and I think this is perhaps 
where the second point comes in, the point 
that the architect is a professional, and all 
that that particular designation implies. 

Kerr: What does it imply, Mr. Blake? 

Blake: It seems to me that the closest 
analogy to the kind of profession that arch- 
itecture is can be found in the profession of 
law. Lawyers, good lawyers, judges and so 
forth, consider every court decision, every 
case that they work on, an addition to a con- 
tinuing body of laws which will govern our 
society, which will set a precedent for future 
generations in our society, and which will, 
therefore, elaborate and interpret that Con- 
stitution, and ways of running our particular 
kind of society. Now, this sense of responsi- 
bility toward future generations, toward a 
continuity of our culture, is the same sort of 
thing that architects have always subscribed 
to in great periods of architecture, I think, 
and I hope architects will be subscribing to 
it again as we grow a little more mature in 
the modern movement. We have a society of 
laws; I think we are about to create a society 
of architecture. By this I mean a society in 
which an architectural act is not an isolated 
thing, not a new model produced every six 
months or every year... . 

Kerr: On the Detroit pattern. 

Blake: On the Detroit pattern, exactly. 
Rather it is a contribution to some sense of 
continuity, to a culture which we hope we 
can see developed, which recognizes the best 
that exists, the best that we have from the 
past that we must keep because of our need 
for a large inventory of buildings. I think that 
this is an attitude toward architecture which 
is coming about which is terribly important, 
which will eventually eliminate some of the 
exhibitionism that we have been suffering 
from in recent years. 

Rudolph: Mr. Blake, you seem to imply 
that we should build for the ages. This is an 
interesting notion, especially in North Ameri- 
ca where a family lives, I believe, only four 
years on the average, in a given house, as 
opposed to the idea that a man builds a house 
for the ages. 


Blake: This is precisely the point I 
would like to make. I think that because fami- 
lies in the United States have been moving 
around as fast as a pea in a shell game we 
have a greater need for certain permanent 
values, symbols, institutions, buildings if you 
like, because these are the sorts of anchors, 
the points of reference, which will remain 
while every one of us shifts around like mad- 
men. 

Carlhian: I would like to agree with 
you both, because it seems to me, Mr. Ru- 
dolph, you brought up the problem of resi- 
dence, private architecture in a sense, while 
Mr. Blake was mostly referring to public 
architecture. I think there is a very great 
difference there. A private citizen, building 
his own house on his own lot, where he 
doesn’t offend too many people by the looks 
of his structure, provided the lot is big enough 
of course, can build whatever he wants, in 
my opinion. It’s up to the architect to decide 
whether or not he likes the idea. But when 
it comes to public buildings, I believe the 
architect as a professional man has a duty 
to perform which is far beyond that of the 
committee which usually is hiring him. Peo- 
ple who are sitting on committees usually sit 
for a limited amount of time, and then they 
disintegrate, and since theirs was a joint de- 
cision no one person feels absolutely responsi- 
ble for this structural question. However, the 
architect, who is responsible for the plans of 
the building, has committed himself for life. 
After all, most of our buildings outlive the 
architects, and the architects usually, or prac- 
tically always, outlive the committees who 
have hired them. There is certainly an aspect 
of architecture which is neglected today and 
that is the sense of personal responsibility 
that the architect has when he is building a 
structure to be used by people for a consider- 
able amount of time, whether they be tall or 
small or thin or fat or rich or poor. 

Blake: Vd like to quote an architect 
whom we all know and admire, who has put 
this rather succinctly. Mies Van der Rohe said 
that, first of all, architecture “is the expression 
of an epoch,” which is I think one of the 
things we have said, and he also said recent- 
ly, about his own work, “I don’t want to be 
interesting, I want to be good.” This, I think, 
is the kind of sense of responsibility that 


architects should be willing to accept in their 
own work. 


Rudolph: First of all, this sense of con- 
tinuity—which really is a renewal of a tradi- 
tion, or the finding of the threads of a broken 
tradition, which perhaps would be a better 
way of saying it—this is of the utmost import- 
ance. However, things happen very quickly 
in this country. You will remember that since 
the last war the whole area from Grand Cen- 
tral Station north to about Sixtieth Street on 
Park Avenue in New York City has been re- 
built almost completely, for the most part 
with very large buildings. Now this was caus- 
ed by economic reasons, and admittedly this 
doesn’t happen all over the country. However, 
it is perfectly possible for an architect to de- 
sign a building, see it built, torn down, and 
replaced by another one by another archi- 
tect, quite often within his lifetime. This is 
not a deplorable thing at all, it is merely an 
indication of the way this country is run, and 
of our relative newness. This would never 
happen in Europe. Now commercial archi- 
tecture of course is quite different from insti- 
tutional architecture. I don’t think we are 
going to see the major buildings at Yale, for 
instance, torn down within our lifetime. 
They're here to stay, and our problem, there- 
fore, becomes one of tying the old with the 
new, respecting very much what has gone 
before and vet not compromising what might 
be called the “spirit of the times.” 


Carlhian: 'm glad you made that point, 
Mr. Rudolph, because what I had in mind, 
I realize now, was institutional architecture. 
There is something wonderful about this 
country and its vitality and the fact that it 
does not hesitate to tear down a building like 
the Ritz Carlton, which was still perfectly 
good, and replace it with another structure. 
It is a question of program. The client for an 
office building on Park Avenue, since he is in 
a business which is full of vitality, has to 
change, he thrives on change. Therefore it is 
appropriate that the architecture reflects that 
the client. in this case, is built for change. I'm 
glad vou brought that up, because this does 
not applv to our churches, our railroad sta- 
tions, our universities, and so on. 


Rudolph: This is only one of the rea- 
sons why architecture is so exciting, and why 


(Continued on page 32) 











A NEW CASE STUDY HOUSE PROJECT: A TRIAD BY KILLINGSWORTH, BRADY AND SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


For the first time in the Case Study House Program, which has been a 
continuing project of the magazine, ARTS & ARCHITECTURE, in the initiating, 


building, and exhibiting of twenty-one contemporary houses, plans are being 
developed for a three-house project. The houses, all by the architects 
Killingsworth, Brady and Smith, have been designed within an integrated 


environment and will illustrate a consistency in materials and concept. 

The site is a promontory overlooking an enormous expanse of sea on the 
new Chateau Ville development of the Amantea Company above La Jolla, 
in close proximity to the projected development of the new University 
of California community. The three properties for the houses lie: two, nine 
feet above the street, and the other directly across and three feet below 
the street. 

The primary consideration of the project was to provide a close relation 
between the three houses. This has been developed through careful siting 
of euch house and its relation to the others, with a continuity of materials, 
detailing, form and landscaping. The triad plan is basically an axial devel- 


WITH THE AMANTEA COMPANY, DEVELOPERS 


opment with the drive above centering upon the central approach to the 
house at the lower level. 

To reach the upper sites, there is a common drive to a large motor court 
above the houses. The common drive makes possible a twenty-four foot 
drive and a spacious seventy feet between houses. In addition to the imme- 
diate advantages of actual space, there remains the possibility of splitting 
the drive if personalities of future owners clash. The elevated motor court 
obviates a costly cut-in garage, with its troublesome retaining walls and the 
inevitable climb to the front door. Occupants and guests arrive at the level 
of the house. Instead of a cramped climb, guests have an approach that 
places the houses in their expansive marine setting. In each case the 
approach to the house is over a shallow reflecting pool. The pools of the 
houses at the upper level face each other. One breaks the monotony of the 
flat front of the building, the other has a tucked-in quality, being enclosed 
on three sides by walls. The pool at the lower level is much larger and 
provides dramatic interest to the entrance of the house. 

The materials of the houses will consist of concrete slab flooring and 


























The products from the companies listed below have been merit specified by the 
architects, and the use of the materials will be noted in subsequent issues during 
the progress of the building program; others will be added as the specifications 
are developed: 


Gladding, McBean and Co., West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
The Mosaic Tile Company, The Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Arcadia Metal Products, Palos Verdes Division of Great Lakes 
Carbon Corporation, Trade-Wind Motor Fans, California Redwood 
Association, Thermador Electrical Manufacturing Corporation 





wood framing. Budget being another consid- 
eration of the program, exposed roof framing 
has been eliminated in most cases. The exte- 
rior wall surfaces will be covered with resawn 
redwood boarding or Douglas Fir vertical board- 
ing. Interior walls surfaces will be drywall in 
selected hardwoods in various forms and gyp- 
sum board. Ceilings are of acoustic tile, and 
aluminum sliding doors will be used through- 
out. The kitchen areas have walnut cabinets 
with white plastic laminate tops. The floors will 
be vinyl. The heating system will be forced air 
perimeter. 

The maximum enclosure of space was the 
primary consideration of the individual plan. 
The ceiling height is set at ten feet with the 
horizontal dimension in all primary rooms 
lengthened by a focal point or open glass 
areas to distant or intimate vistas. All three 
houses are designed for family living with 
so-called perfect circulation; that is, access 
from a central entry to each room of the house 
without crossing another livable room. Each 
house has a combination family-dining room 
yet with snack bar facilities. The children's 
rooms are related to the play yards so that 
the children's treasures may be accessible 
with the least amount of confusion to the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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BEACH HOUSE BY PETER BLAKE AND ALAN CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS 





va 


This simple, straightforward use of ma- 
terials has resulted in a beautifully articu- 
lated structure. The house designed for sum- 
mer living in Montauk, Long Island has been 
planned to take full advantage of a fine 
view of the sea. In order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of erosion the house was sel well 
back on the property and the most practi- 
cally feasible way in which the view could be 
fully exploited was to place the living area 
on the upper floor. 

The entrance opens into a stair hall which 
gives off to two bedrooms and two baths. 
One of the bedrooms has a fireplace. The 
upper floor is a generous living area, planned 
for living and dining with a screened kitchen 
section, all of which opens to a large second 
story covered deck. 

The structure is concrete block foundation, 
with wood siding, and an all-wood frame, 
designed on a modular plan of 16’ square 
base. Translucent, white corrugated plastic 
panels shield the sun deck from the street. 
The fireplace is of ocean-worn rock. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARC NEUHOF 
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TWO NEW HOUSES IN AUSTRALIA 


BY HARRY SEIDLER, ARCHITECT 


SECTION 


HOUSE NO. 


This house constitutes the first stage in a home 
for a young couple. It is designed to ‘‘grow"’ on 
its very steep sloping site. 

First Stage: The complete part consists of a 
regular four bay spacing, 10’ wide, which houses 
single bedroom accommodations for two people 
in a free interior space suitable for entertain- 
ing. The house has one side of sliding glass fac- 
ing an excellent view of a harbor inlet. The 
entrance is through a lower floor, which houses 
a carport and stair which bisects the main floor 
forming an “‘island"’ in the main space. 

Second Stage: A future addition is planned 
on a higher level with a central children's play 
room and bedrooms on either side opening from 
it. The first stage bedroom will become a study. 

Structure and Material: The simple load-bear- 
ing gray concrete cavity brick walls are exposed 
in and outside the house. Steel columns and 
beams form the cantilevered terrace which is 
of timber. The terrace side walls, expressive of 
their suspended construction, are painted white 
in contrast to the dark earth bound masonry 
walls. The roof is of corrugated asbestos cement. 
A sculptural curved black metal fireplace is a 
central feature of the free living space and is 
recalled in the elliptical shaped dining table. 
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This house stands on a beautifully wooded, 
sloping three-acre site with a distant view of the 
open sea toward the east. The approach is from 
the north along a winding drive. 

The plan evolved faces all major rooms 
toward the view with a large open terrace on 
the northern entrance side. The site is partly 
excavated to provide space for a car port, store- 
utility room and garden tool space. A stair leads 
up from a ramped entrance walk from the ap- 
proach road along a stone retaining wall divid- 
ing the two levels. 

A spatial interplay is produced by vertical 
slabs of gray concrete brick and buff colored 
sandstone walls with a concrete floor suspended 
between them and otherwise supported by steel 
columns and beams. A free-standing fireplace 
brings sandstone to the interior, which also 
exposes the gray concrete bricks and uses nat- 
ural silver ash boarding on some walls. There 
is a minimum of painted surfaces. A continuous 
six-foot high aluminum window strip with hop- 
per type sashes faces the view under 4’ 6” con- 
tinuous roof overhang. Full-height glass sliding 
doors open the interior onto the northern ter- 


race. All service rooms are away from the view 
arranged in line along the west. The view can 
be seen from the kitchen through an open serv- 
ery through the dining space. Narrow slit win- 
dows light the service rooms above door height 
with a double slit in the kitchen giving additional 
natural light directly above the sink and stove 
and allowing wall space for a suspended cab- 
inet above this work area. To obviate the need 
to carry any masonry above these long open- 
ings, the wall surface above these is of timber 
frame with an exterior of white painted vertical 
boarding. This material is also used below the 
main continuous view windows. 

The sloping roof is covered with corrugated 
asbestos cement sheets using a flush jointed 
barge mould and inset copper gutter. The down 
pipes are concealed within walls. 


SECTION 


HOUSE NO. 2 
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HOUSE BY JORGE CREEL, ARCHITECT 


This contemporary house in Mexico, overlooking a small cliff with an ex- 
tremely attractive view was designed for a family of five, on a large flat 
lot. The main floor, which is on street level, is L shaped in order to achieve 
a better view and an ample garden. The entry is over a pool which over- 
flows a rock group. 

The structure was designed on a system of steel and concrete, and has been 
clearly divided in two different wings joined by a light steel and aluminum 
roof at the lobby and entry hall. Taking advantage of the natural slope, a 
children’s playroom and private garden have been provided. Service 


(Continued on page 32) 
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A conference table of custom quality is distinguished by a 244” shaped 
solid wood edge; the elimination of leg stretchers and a substantial over- 
hang makes for seating comfort at all points around the table; by Julian 
Vonder Lacken and Oliver Lundquist for John Stuart Inc. 


Walnut side chair designed by John J. Keal for 


Brown-Saltman; tapered legs and arms, uphol- 
stered seat and back 


FURNITURE 


Sofa by Florence Knoll for Knoll Associates, Inc.; cold-rolled steel legs, 
brushed chrome finish; tubular steel apron; the back and seat are uphol- 
stered in rectangular welted pattern 


Walnut desk with brass shoes, and rosewood pulls; 30” cane kneehole 
panel; drawers lock collectively; used in conjunction with typing pedestal. 


Left: Office swivel desk chair, rubber filled, with back support. Designed by 
Edward Wormley for Dunbar 





Designed by George Kasparian, for Kasparians, 
the ‘‘Modalum"’ structural system permits flexibil- 
ity in mounting combinations of pieces and 
offers an interesting expandability of multiple 
seating. This new group for commercial interior 
design is based on an aluminum modular under- 
structure. In the four-seater unit shown a walnut 
pull-out drawer table can replace any chair; a 
corner table can replace chair at either end to 
form a corner grouping; single rows of any de- 


sired number of seats are available on special 
order 


Wall arrangement of new components illustrate the extent of storage space 
which can be utilized in this new comprehensive storage system; the drop- 
leaf desk shown has a swing-arm lamp which fits into a continuous track of 
floor-to-ceiling poles which support the components. Designed on a 32” 
module, all components are designed to fit harmoniously into the arrange- 
ment. The poles are made of extruded aluminum. Components include dic- 
tating machine platform, shelves, flipper doors, switch panels for electrical 
systems, sliding doors, legal size file drawers, and other special-purpose 
units. Designed by George Nelson for Herman Miller Furniture Company 
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Buffet with white plastic top; all exposed wood 
walnut; 16” deep, 52” long, 28” high; aluminum 
legs; designed by Simon D. Steiner and manufac- 
tured by SM Furniture Company 


With molded plastic frames, covered with foam rubber, the newest Dux 
chairs are strong, lightweight, and comfortable. Both are available in natural 
leather or in imported mohair fabric. The rectangular coffee table has a 
solid teak top and chrome base. Designed for Dux Incorporated by Arne 
Jacobsen 





HOUSE——JORGE CREEL 
(Continued from page 28) 


quarters, laundry and service yard are located in the upper story, 
thus giving full privacy to the rest of the house below. An orderly 
modulation was achieved in both plan and volume. The dominant 
materials are steel, golden and natural color aluminum, glass and 
gray flagstone, with a touch of color being given by the entry door. 


CASE STUDY HOUSE—KILLINGSWORTH, BRADY AND SMITH 
(Continued from page 23) 


household. An unusual feature of the plans is the separation 
between the master's and children's bedrooms. This is more positive 
in one plan than the others due to the availability of the maid. In 
all cases this provides a dignity and sanctuary to the master portion 
of the house from normal confusion of a family household. The 
advantages of this arrangement become most apparent during 
adult entertaining or when the children are bedded down and the 
house becomes the parents’ domain, due to the relation of the master 
suite to the livable portion of the house. 

Another detail common to all three plans is the use of garages 
in lieu of carports. This is an outgrowth of a regional necessity due 
to the extensive traveling of home owners in this area, thus requiring 
the automobiles and storage areas to be secure. 


PLAN A 


This house is the most elaborate of the three and consists of a 
modified ‘‘U"' plan. Approach is down a flight of wide tread low- 
riser stairs to precast stepping stones set within the extensive reflect- 
ing pool. Entrance is through a ten foot high door to an entry hall 
featuring a precast floor, a handsome piece of sculpture and a view 
to two tiny courts floored with an extension of the reflecting pool 
and featuring delicate planting. The living room makes complete use 
of the view and the opportunity for outdoor living. The master suite 
is large and features both the panoramic view and extensive bath- 
ing-dressing accomodations. One wall of the bath is of glass and 
a glass door provides access to a sunbathing garden. A large 
sunken tub is set within a tiled shelf area raised two 4” risers above 
the carpeted floor. Wash bowls are a part of cabinets built as fine 
furniture set in front of a full wall mirror. The kitchen-family room 
portion is set apart from the rest of the house and functions as a 
combined unit. The children's rooms are in the separate wing with 
the maid's and have direct access to the play yard and a dual bath 
combination. 

PLAN B 


This is a modified ‘‘H"’ plan with two courtyards, one quite inti- 
mate at the central core. Materials will be precast flooring at the 
entry and loggia with exterior walls of Douglas Fir boarding. 
Entrance is over a shallow reflecting pool and through a ten foot 
high door to the entry. From this point it is possible to have intimate 
vision of the loggia and the two courtyards. The living room and 
master bedroom take advantage of the coastline view as well as 
that of the larger courtyard. The family-dining room provides access 
to the smaller courtyard for family dining and living area for the 
normal T-V dining, etc. of today's family. Storage units in this area 
will be surfaced with thin-lined sculpturewood paneling. The kitchen 
will have a commanding view of the smaller courtyard and a distant 
glimpse of the seascape through the glass loggia. The children’s 
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rooms all have direct access to the play yard and a sneak entrance 
through the service for late snacks. 


PLAN C 


Entrance to the house is over a reflecting pool enclosed on either 
side by high translucent glass screen walls through a ten foot high 
door. A fine piece of sculpture set in a small garden provides a 
focal point for the entry. The living room and master bedroom fea- 
ture their panoramic view and each has its own outdoor living area. 
The family-dining room provides the normal family functions as well 
as access to a dining court and a view across the reflecting pool to 
the motor court. The children's rooms have direct access to the 
play yard, and one bedroom is so located that it may be converted 
to a study as the family needs change. 

The three sites will be elaborately landscaped in plantings asso- 
ciated with the La Jolla area. Extensive use of bougainvillea, big- 
nonia violacia, geraniums and large olive trees will be used to 
soften, mellow and warm the character of the structures. 


ON ART AND ARCHITECTURE—A YALE REPORT 

(Continued from page 19) 

all of us, whether we like it or not, participate in architecture. 
There are no real rules. The people in a sense finally determine 
what will be done. 


Kerr: Well, this may be good or bad. Practicing the kind 
of architecture Mr. Blake and Mr. Carlhian and you, Mr. Ru- 
dolph, have outlined, in a democracy, in a free enterprise econ- 


omy like ours, presents problems because you're responsible to 
all kinds of interests all the time. When we talk about the kind of 
architecture I've heard you, Mr. Rudolph, talk about and that is 
the coherent architecture, architecture that fits in so well with 
what has gone before and what is there now, you are bound to 
run into all kinds of committees and zoning codes and laws. 
How do you go about it? What is the solution? 


Blake: 1 don’t know whether I can suggest a solution, but I 
think the problem is a very real one and at the moment the prob- 
lem is determined by a number of factors. The first one is that 
our problems are getting larger. The solutions, therefore, need to 
be larger in scale, yet both political power and economic power 
are or have been somewhat decimated. Political power is much less 
centralized, as a result of popular democracy, and therefore it 
becomes much more difficult to plan on a grand scale. Economic 
power has been decimated by the income tax. Consequently, we 
end up with problems which need to be solved on a very large 
scale, yet we lack the political or economic means to solve these 
problems. I think that what is going to happen, is beginning to 
happen in a number of areas, is that we must accept in architec- 
ture a certain amount of limitation of our freedoms. After all, | 
think a definition of the sort of freedom that we have in this coun- 
try is that we're all free to do whatever we want, so long as it 
doesn't interfere with the freedom of others. This principle ap- 
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plied to architecture would, I think, tend to produce a number 
of sets of laws and political techniques of rebuilding cities, of 
renewing cities, of renewing certain, areas of cities, which would 
indeed limit the freedom of some members of society for the 
benefit of society as a whole. It’s a very touchy problem, and 
it’s not one that architects themselves can get very deeply in- 
volved in, I suppose, that it is one that we've got to face and 
it is part of the thing that makes architecture everyone's busi- 
ness. It is not merely the fact that we all live in architecture, 
marry in architecture, and die in architecture. It is also the fact 
that through popular democracy and through economic democ- 
racy we all control architecture and we must find methods, tech- 
niques for controlling it more efficiently. 

Rudolph: 1 assume that you mean by this “limitation of 
one’s individual freedom” such things as the fact that the motor- 
car has absolutely strangled access to certain areas of the city, 
at least within any decent time interval, and there probably 
should be set aside certain areas in certain cities to which the 
motor vehicle is not allowed access. We tend to think that just 
because we can have an automobile we should be able to drive 
any and everywhere, but because of the size of the automobile 
and our congestion this probably is not true. 

Blake: That certainly is one aspect of it, although I think 
there are others. We all know about zoning laws which are in 
force in a good many cities, in a majority of cities, in this coun- 
try. | was thinking more perhaps of the sort of thing that is going 
on now under urban redevelopment where large areas of cities 
are being renewed under a set of laws which do infringe or 
limit the liberties of some of the people for the benefit of the 
great majority. 

Carlhian: It's the people who will have to decide and I 
think one of the great tasks which the architects face today is to 
educate the people and make them realize their power in all 
these questions. Going back to the automobile, the fact that the 
people of America buy small cars is already having an effect on 
the automobile industry; laws didn’t have to be legislated for 
regulations on length of taxis or on length of automobiles. The 
price you have to pay in a democracy is that everything takes 
time. We've gone in for enormous automobiles before coming 
back to smaller ones, but that’s a worthwhile price to pay. Other 
countries have very elaborate legislation on heights, corners, lev- 
ers, bay widths and so on which impose very severe restrictions 
on the architect. I don’t think it would be right to start imposing 
such restrictions from above on the people of this country. | 
think it should be a general feeling and demand from the peo- 
ple. In other words, if they begin to buy the kind of architecture 
which fits with what is around and makes sense, | think that is 
the way it will be done. 

Blake: Well, | agree with you and I think that one of the 
responsibilities of the architect as a professional, to come back to 
this, is precisely to make people aware of this power that they 
possess and to exercise a certain amount of leadership in what- 
ever level and to explain that these methods are available and 
they can be used, that it simply depends upon popular decisions 
on every level to put these methods into operation. 

Kerr: Isn't there also a very real need to educate the peo- 
ple not only in terms of making them realize their own impor- 
tance in these decisions and their part in them so to speak, but 
also in educating their taste? Don’t we come here into the whole 
question of architecture as an art, and how do you educate the 
people to that? 

Rudolph: 1 think you have come now to the crux of the 
problem. We in America have become so used to ugliness in 
terms of our whole environment that too often we fail to realize 
that things can be any better. Having once experienced Europe 
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and coming back to this country you are absolutely overwhelmed 
by the ugliness with which man-made America is apparently 
content. It’s really a disturbing thing. Now, that which is beauti- 
ful is a very difficult thing to talk about, but ultimately this is 
what an architect is concerned with. One might add that the 
urban renewal program is potentially the most vital element that 
has come into being in the last few years. We know perfectly 
well, perhaps, how to make individual buildings, but how to 
make groups of buildings coherent and relate that to the traffic 
patterns and pedestrian patterns and then in turn to relate it to 
the whole problem of lighting and manipulation of space, and so 
forth, is a tremendous challenge. We have to get over this cult 
of ugliness which all of us subscribe to. 

Kerr: We have to teach people how to see, in other words, 
don’t we? 

Carlhian: Not only how to see, but how to look, first. Be- 
fore seeing you must learn how to look. There is something ex 
traordinarily beautiful in the ugliness of America, in its expres 
sions of power and vitality, but I'd like to endorse your state- 
ment, Mr. Rudolph, when it comes to the treatment of a land- 
scape and a roadside from city to city. Think of what it is to 
drive from Washington to Boston on the regular roads—I’m not 
speaking of the parkways, which, incidentally, are beginning to 
have the concern for the overall picture at the scale of modern 
times rather than additive filling station after filling station and 
sign after sign. 

Rudolph: For instance, I'm fascinated by the fact that most 
people living in New Haven are very mucly interested in the 
view of East Rock, but going north on Whitney Avenue you 
can't see East Rock because there’s a tremendous sign there. | 
don't understand this at all. If a community is really proud of 
a certain geographical feature, why should there be signs there 
to disturb it? 





Carlhian: Does the sign say “East Rock”? 

Rudolph: No 

Blake: Is the sign well designed? 

Rudolph: No 

Blake: Then there’s no excuse. 

Kerr: 1 have a feeling that certainly progress has been 
made and some of the concepts you gentlemen have been talking 
about this evening are slowly being accepted by the public, or 
am I wrong? I see Mr. Blake you'd like to comment on that. 

Blake: 1 think they're being accepted. I think many of 
them are being accepted subconsciously perhaps. I think that the 
things that make architecture an art—the manipulation of spaces, 
manipulation of light, the way buildings change in different 
kinds of weather and so forth—all these things have influenced 
people for hundreds of years and continue to influence them. 
Perhaps people are not too much aware of this. They are aware, 
in a sense, because you find again and again, that corporations 
that build especially handsome office buildings have no trouble 
at all hiring office help, even in cities and areas where office help 
is at a premium. Obviously people are conscious of architecture 
as an art, although they really perhaps don’t see it. I think that 
so far as the surface manifestations of modern architecture are 
concerned these are being accepted more generally every day. 
They are not necessarily the most important aspects of modern 
architecture as I think we've all tried to point out in the past 
few minutes. 

Rudolph: Certainly if we have been negative it has not 
been our intent. Quite often we have not shown the way. We 
are very much at fault ourselves. Our problems are different and 
therefore traditional solutions are usually not adequate. The ur- 
ban renewal especially in New Haven, as a matter of fact, has 
potentially a tremendous amount of good and one can say quite 
frankly that anything that is really good does not have to be ex- 


plained. The general public always understands this; it is only 
the half measures that have to be defended. 


Carlhian: But we are, Mr. Rudolph, at the beginning of a 
new era—blocks of buildings rather than one building; long 
stretches of road rather than a city block long; groups of archi- 
tects agreeing on a common goal rather than an individual dis- 
playing his acrobatics on our city streets. I really think that is 
what we are waking up to in our profession which shows that it 
has the same vitality which goes with the fact that we are now 
interested in the atmosphere rather than just the earth. 


Rudolph: Precisely, one could not have chosen a better 
time to live. We have yet to see the golden age. 


NOTES IN PASSING 
(Continued from page 13) 


No doubt the day will come when countries will no longer spend 
money on arms. But we cannot afford to wait until governments 
learn wisdom and peoples develop confidence in each other. Some- 
thing can be done—and done now. 

| think we might very well consider a line of action which combines 
great symbolic significance with real practical value. This idea, which 
has been put forward by others before me, is that all the governments 
should make a 1% cut in their military budgets and use this money 
for the development of education, science and culture and for 
improving general standards of living. 

Science is useful, and it has been clearly shown that pure science 
is as useful as what is called applied science. It is necessary for the 
laboratories to work in close touch with industry, but it is equally 
necessary for scientists to have good working conditions, and one 
more essential thing—enough time for their work. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have to face in these days when 
everything is moving so fast is that we no longer have time. A 
scientist must have leisure. Discoveries do not come to order. They 
come from the work of suitable research teams provided with proper 
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equipment. For | speak from experience when | say that what tempts 
academic staff most in the offers made to them by industry are not 
high salaries but the working facilities they are given. If we want 
to keep scientists in our laboratories, if we want men for basic 


research, we must equip those laboratories. For scientists, that is more 
important than material gain. 
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New This Month 


4 (346a) Triangle Tile by Hermosa, 
6” equilateral glazed ceramic triangles 
available in all Hermosa colors, in 
bright glaze, satin glaze, and Dura- 
Glaze. Triangle Tile brochure shows 
unlimited possibilities of this medium 
for light duty floors, walls, wainscots 
or entryways in any room. Excellent 
for bold design effects or abstract 
murals. Triangle Tile has all durable 
features of Hermosa glazed ceramic 
tile and has spacers for accurate set- 
ting. Write for complete brochure to 
Gladding, McBean & Co., 2901 Los 
Feliz Boulevard, Los Angeles 39, Cali- 
fornia. 


(347a) A new abridged 24-page 
catalog, containing 95 photos with de- 
scriptions of dimensions and woods, is 
offered by John Stuart Inc. Showing 
furniture produced from original de- 
signs by distinguished international 
designers, it is a storehouse of inspira- 
tions. 50c John Stuart Inc. Dept. DS, 
Fourth Avenue at 32nd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


APPLIANCES 


(316a) Automatic Dishwashers: 
Waste King Super Dishwasher-Dryers 
with complete flexibility in the selec- 
tion front panels. Any color, any metal 
finish, any w panel may be used 
to match other kitchen colors or cab- 
inets. Seven major benefits and ten 
exclusive features including humidity- 
free drying which keeps all hot, 
steamy air inside the tub. Complete 
information and specifications avail- 
able on request. Waste King Corpora- 
tion, 3300 East 50th Street, Los An- 
geles 58, California, LUdlow 3-6161. 


(250a) Built-in appliances: Oven 
unit, surface-cooking unit, dishwash- 
er, food waste disposer, water heater, 
25” washer, refrigerator and freezer 
are featured built-in appliances merit 
specified for Case Study House No. 
17. Recent introductions are three 
budget priced appliances, an eco- 
nomy dryer, a 1214 cubic-foot freeze 
chest and a 30” range. For complete 
details write Westinghouse Appliance 
Sales, a division of Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Company, Dept. AA, 
4601 South Boyle Avenue, Los An- 
geles 58, California. 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


(295a) Manufacturers of architec- 
tural woodwork, specializing in all 
types of fixtures for stores, offices, 
churches and hanks. Large and com- 
plete shop facilities offer a complete 


range of work from small specialty | 


shops to complete departments in 
large stores. Experienced staff to dis- 


cuss technical or structural problems, 
and to render information. Laurel 
Line Products, 1864 West Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, Cali- 
fornia. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


(426) Contemporary Clocks and Ac- 
cessories. Attractive folder Chronopak 
contemporary clocks, crisp, simple, un- 
usual models; modern fireplace acces- 
sories; lastex wire lamps, and bubble 
lamps, George Nelson, designer. Bro- 
chure available. One of the finest 
sources of information, worth stud 
and file space.—Howard Miller Cloc 
Company, Zeeland, Michigan. 


(300a) Home Furnishings: A series 
of brochures illustrating its new line 
of contemporary home furnishings and 
decorative accessories is now avail- 
able from Raymor. Clocks, wall decor, 
Scandinavian and domestic furniture, 
lighting, occasional furniture and 
many artware and decorative accents 
are among the units newly cataloged. 
All literature is available to the trade 
upon written request on professional 
letterhead. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Raymor, 225 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 10, New York. 


(247a) Contemporary home furnish- 
ings: Illustrated catalog presenting im- 
portant examples of Raymor’s com- 
plete line of contemporary home fur- 
nishings shows designs by Russell 
Wright, George Nelson, Ben Seibel, 
Richard Galef. Arne Jacobsen, Hans 
Wegner, Tony Paul, David Gil, Jack 
Equier and others. Included is illus- 
trative and descriptive material on 
nearly 500 decorative accessories and 
furnishings of a complete line of 3000 
products. Catalog available on re- 
quest from: Richards Morgenthau, 
Dept. AA, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, New York. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


 (244a) Sliding Doors & Windows: 
The full product line of Arcadia Metal 
Products entails a standard aluminum 
door used for residential purposes, 
heavy duty aluminum door for com- 
mercial work and finer homes, stand- 
ard steel door for commercial and re- 
sidential buildings and the standard 
aluminum window designed for ar- 
chitecturally planned commercial 
buildings and residences. For a 16- 
page informative catalog write to: 
Arcadia Metal Products, Dept. AA, 
801 S. Acacia Avenue, Fullerton, 
California. 


(236a) Arislide Aluminum Sliding 
Windows: Reduce installation costs, 
eliminate frames with new nail-in 
anchor fins. The windows may be 
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nailed directly into studs. All sides 
are weatherstripped. Nylon bottom 
rollers insure smooth operation. 
Unique sliding unit is removable. 
Write for brochure: Michel & Pfef- 
fer Iron Works, Inc., Dept. AA, 212 
Shaw Road Road, South San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


(273a) Jalousie Sash: Information 
and brochure available on a louver- 
type window which features new ad- 
vantages of design and smooth oper- 
ation. Positive locking, engineered for 
secure fitting, these smart new louver 
windows are available in either clear 
or obscure glass, mounted in stainless 
steel fittings and hardware with mini- 
mum of working parts, all of which 
are enclosed in the stainless steel 
channel. (Merit specified for Case 
Study Houses #17 and #20.) 
Louvre Leader, Inc., 1045 Richmond 
Street, Los Angeles 45, California. 
Phone: CApitol 2-8146. 


274a) Sliding Wardrobe Doors: 
Dormetco, Manufacturers of Steel 
Sliding Wardrobe Doors, announces 
a new type steel sliding wardrobe 
door, hung on nylon rollers, silent op- 
eration, will not warp. (Merit speci- 
fied for Case Study House No. 17.) 
Available in 32 stock sizes, they come 
Bonderized and Prime coated. Cost 
no more than any good wood door. 
Dormetco, 10555 Virginia Avenue, 
Culver City, California. Phone: VEr- 
mont 9-4542. 


(284a) Solar Control Jalousies: Ad- 
justable louvers eliminate direct sun- 
ight and skyglare at windows and 
skylights; some completely darken for 
audio-visual. Choice of controls: man- 
ual, switch-activated electric, com- 
pletely automatic. In most air-condi- 
ome | institutional, commercial and 
industrial buildings, Lemlar Solar 
Control Jalousies are actually cost- 
free. Service includes design counsel 
and engineering. Write for specifics: 


Lemlar Corp., P. O. Box 352, Gar- | 


dena, California; telephone FAculty 
1-1461. 


(113h) Plywoods and Doors: Hand- 
some catalog of great variety woods 
used in manufacture of Malarkey Ply- 
wood and Doors. Richly colored 
photographs illustrate various finishes, 
uses of plywood. Specifications and 
finishing suggestions for doors and 
plywoods included. Complete listing, 
explanations different grades. Catalog 
presented by Malarkey Plywoods, M. 
& M. Wood Working Company, 2031 
North Columbia Boulevard, Portland, 
Oregon. 


FABRICS 
14 (307a) Fabrics: Anton Maix Fab- 


rics for architecture. Outstanding col- 
lection of printed designs by finest 
contemporary designers. Unique case- 
ment cloths for institutional require- 
ments. Coordinated upholstery fab- 
rics. Plastics & synthetics. Special fin- 
ishes. Transportation materials. Cus- 
tom designs. Nat'l sales office—162 
E. 59th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Show- 
rooms in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
& New York. Write for illustrated 
brochure and coordinated swatches: 
L. Anton Maix, 162 East 59th Street, 
New York 22, New York. 


(17la) Contemporary Fabrics: In- 
formation on one of the best lines of 
contemporary fabrics by pioneer de- 
signer, Angelo Testa. Includes hand 
prints on cottons and sheers, woven 
design and correlated woven solids. 
Custom printing offers special colors 
and individual fabrics. Large and 
small scaled patterns plus a large vari- 
ety of desirable textures furnish the 


answer to all your fabric needs; rea- 
sonably priced. Angelo Testa & Com- 
pany, 49 East Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


FURNITURE 


(437) Furniture: Information best 
lines contemporary furniture, acces- 
sories, fabrics; chairs, tables in string 
and strap upholstering; wood or metal 
chair frames—Knoll Associates, Inc., 
Madison Ave., New York 22, 


575 
uN. 


(138a) Contemporary Furniture: 
Open showroom to the trade, featur- 
ing such lines as Herman Miller, 
Knoll, Dux, House of Italian Handi- 
crafts and John’ Stuart. Repre- 
sentatives for Howard Miller, Glenn 
of California, Kasparians, Pacific 
Furniture, String Design (manufac- 
turers of shelves and tables), Swedish 
Modern, Woolf, Lam Workshops and 
Vista. Also, complete line of excellent 
contemporary fabrics, including An- 
gelo Testa, Schiffer, Elenhank De- 
signers, California Woven Fabrics, 
Robert Sailors Fabrics, Theodore 
Merowitz, Florida Workshops and 
other lines of decorative and up- 
holstery fabrics. These lines will be of 
particular interest to architects, decor- 
ators and designers. Inquiries wel- 
comed. Carroll Sagar & Associates, 
8833 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
48, California. 


{4 (342a) Contemporary Furniture. 
Residential and office. Designed by 
Roger Kennedy, Gerald McCabe and 
Simon Steiner. Collection includes 
tables. desks, bedroom furniture, seat- 
ing, high fidelity cabinets. Contract 
department. SM Furniture Company, 
Incorporated, 1812 Colorado Avenue, 
Santa Monica, California. 


@ Contemporary Furniture; Catalog 
available on a leading line of fine fur- 
niture featuring designs by MacDou- 
gall and Stewart, Paul Tuttle, Henry 
Webber, George Simon, George Kas- 
parian. Wholesale showrooms: Carroll 
Sagar & Associates, 8833 Beverly Bou- 
levard, Los Angeles 48; Bacon & Perry, 
170 Decorative Center, Dallas, Texas; 
Kenneth Donathin, 4020 North 34th 
Street, Phoenix, Ariz.; Contract In- 
teriors, 333 West Colfax, Denver, 
Colo. Sales representative: Casa Gold- 
tree Liebes & Cia., San Salvador, El 
Salvador, C. A. Experienced contract 
department at Kasparians, 7772 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, 
California. For further information 
write on your letterhead directly to 
the above address. 


( 167a) Contemporary Danish and 
Swedish Furniture. Outstanding de- 
sign and quality of craftsmanship. In- 
formation available to leading con- 
temporary dealers and interior decora- 
tors. Pacific Overseas, Inc., 478 Jack- 
son Street, San Francisco, California. 


(345a) Office Furniture: New 80- 
page Dunbar office furniture catalog; 
fully illustrated in black and white 
and four colors; complete line de- 
signed by Edward Wormley; collec- 
tion includes executive desks, storage 
units, conference tables, desks and 
conference chairs, upholstered seating, 
occasional tables and chests, and a 
specially screened series of coordi- 
nated lighting and accessories; meticu- 
lous detailing, thorough functional 
flexibility. For free copy write to Dun- 
bar Furniture Corporation of Indiana, 
Berne, Indiana. 


(32la) Furniture: Laverne Furni- 
ture, test-proven by leading architects 
and business organizations, has at- 
tained the status of a classic. A unique 


; and distinctive group—finest calfskin 


and saddle leathers, precision steel 
work and carefully selected imported 
marbles. Write for complete illus- 
trated brochure. Laverne, 160 East 
57th Street, New York 22, New York. 


(296a) Contemporary Danish Fur- 
uiture: New line featuring the “Bram- 
in” convertible sofa designed by [ans 
Olsen, awarded first prize at the an- 
nual Danish Furniture Exhibition; 
other noted architects and designers 
include Gunni Omann, Carl Jensen, 
Jens Hjorth, Bjerrum, Joho. Andersen, 
Hovmand Olsen and N. M. Koefoed. 
For further information, catalog and 
price lists write on your letterhead to: 
Selected Designs, Inc., 9276 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 


(270a) Furniture (wholesale only): 
Send for new brochure on furniture 
and lamp designs by such artists as 
Finn Juhl, Karl Ekselius, Jacob 
Kajaer, Ib Kofod-Larsen, Eske Kris- 
tensen, Pontoppidan. Five dining 
tables are shown as well as many 
Finn Juhl designs, all made in Scan- 
dinavian workshops. Write Frederik 
Lunning, Inc., Distributor for Georg 
Jensen, Inc., 315 Pacific Avenue, San 
Francisco 11, California. 


(323) Furniture, Custom and Stand 
ard: Information one of best known 
lines contemporary metal (indoor-out- 
door) and wood (upholstered) furni- 
ture; designed by Hendrick Van Kep- 
pel, and Taylor Green—Van Keppel- 
Green, Inc., 116 South Lasky Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California. 


(338a) Brown - Saltman / California, 
Brochures illustrating all elements and 
roupings of VARIATIONS modular 
urniture for living-room, dining room, 
bedroom. Please send 15¢ to: Brown- 
Saltman, 2570 Tweedy Boulevard, 
South Gate, California. 


(325a) Chairs: 10-page illustrated 
catalog from Charles W. Stendig, Inc., 
shows complete line of chairs in a 
variety of materials and finishes. The 
“Bentwood Armchair,” “Swiss” alum- 
inum stacking chair designed by Hans 
Coray, “H-H” steel and leather chair 
are a few of the many pictured. Well 
designed line; data belongs in all files. 
Write to: Charles W. Stendig, Inc., 
600 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


HEATING AND COOLING 


 (323a) Heating and Cooling Sys- 
tems: Racon Heating Systems are the 
result of over ten years of research 
and application in F inant 8 of Cali- 
fornia homes, and in commercial, in- 
dustrial, and institutional structures. 
The Racon Boiler is made in four 
sizes—from 90,000 BTU to 260,000 
BTU. Racon Radiant Cooling in 
ceilings is a recent development with 
a promising potential. Racon Swim- 
ming Pool Boilers are used in direct 
fire and radiant heat installations of 
pool heating. For detail booklet write 
to: Racon Heating & Cooling Cor- 
poration, 795 Kifer Road, Santa 
Clara, California. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


(119a) Recessed and Accent Light- 
ing Fixtures: Specification data and 
engineering drawings of Prescolite 
Fixtures; complete range contempor- 
ary designs for residential, commercial 
applications; exclusive Re-lamp-a-lite 
hinge; 30 seconds to fasten trim, in- 
stall glass or re-lamp; exceptional 
builder and owner acceptance, well 
worth considering.—Prescolite Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 2229 4th 
Street, Berkeley 10, California. 


| (965) 
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Contemporary Fixtures: Cata- 
log, data good fine contemporary fix- 
tures, including complete slestian re- 
cessed surface mounted lense, down 
lights incorporating Cornmy wide 
angle Pyrex lenses; recessed, semi-re- 
cessed surface-mounted units utilizing 
reflector lamps: modern chandeliers 
for widely diffused, even illumination; 
Luxo Lamp suited to any lighting task. 
Selected units merit specihed tor 
CSHouse 1950. Harry Gitlin, 917 
3rd Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


(277a) Lighting Fixtures: Complete 
information on contemporary lighting 
fixtures by Chiarello-Frantz. Feature is 
“Light Puff” design: pleated, washable, 
Fiberglas-in-plastic shades with ano- 
dized aluminum fittings. Also in brass. 
Acessories include wall brackets, floor 
and table standards, and multiple can- 
opy fixtures for clusters of lights. 
Write to: Damron-Kaufmann Inc., 440 
Jackson Square, San Francisco 11, 
California. 


(319a) Ceiling and Wall Fixtures: 
Complete line of contemporary oting 
and wall fixtures, residential anc 
commercial, created by Denmark’s 
leading architects and form designers. 
Materials featured are spun-metal 
with glass or teakwood. Also com- 
binations of glass and teakwood, and 


| other variations. Excellent choice of 


colors available in most fixtures. This 
exciting new line is of particular in- 
terest to architects and designers, and 
inquiries are invited. Nordic Imports, 
Inc., 7853 Seville Avenue, Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. Cable address: Nor- 
dicimp. Phone: LUdlow 7-2977. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(33la) Industrial Equipment: For 
shop and plant areas—Borroughs ad- 
justable steel shelving and shop equip- 
ment, Lyon lockers, Royal industrial 
and cafeteria seating, GR Soundex 
partitioning, steel or wood floor-to- 
ceiling walls. Large warehouse stocks. 
Display facilities available to archi- 
tects and their clients. Write to The 
Hart-Cobb-Carley Company, 2439 
South Yates Avenue, Los Angeles 22, 
California. 


(335a) A new exterior body and 
trim finish which gives up to two 
years additional life is available from 
W. P. Fuller & Compaiy. This new 
paint, called “Fuller House Paint,” 
gives a longer life of freshness and 
brilliance which lengthens the repaint 
cycle. Color card and data sheets may 
be obtained from W. P. Fuller & Com- 
pany, 222 North Avenue 23, Los An- 
geles 54, California. 


(956 ) 
mation 
disposal 


Indoor Incinerator: Infor- 
Incinor unit for convenient 
combustible refuse, wrap- 
ings, papers, garbage, trash; gas 
~ unit is 35” high, 22” in diam- 
eter, weighs 130 pounds, has capacity 
of two bushels; heavy steel plate com- 
bustion chamber; AGC approved; ex- 
cellent product, merit specified CS- 
House 1952.—Incineration Division, 
Bowser, Inc., Cairo, Illinois. 


(286a) Built-In Vacuum Cleaning 
System: Highly efficient built-in cen- 
tral cleaning system for residences, 
institutions, and light commercial 
buildings. System features inlets in 
each room on wall or floor to allow 
easy reach with the hose and its at- 
tachments. From the inlets, tubing 
leads to the power unit which can be 
placed on service porch, garage or 
any spot handy for infrequent empty- 
ing of the large dust receptacle. Sys- 
tem is dustless, quiet, convenient and 
practical for all rooms, furniture, 
fabrics, rugs, home workshops, cars 
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and carports. Vacuums wet or dry 
surfaces. Write for information and 
brochure: Central Vacuum Corpora- 
tion, 3667 West 6th St., Los Angeles 
5, California. Phone DUnkirk 7-8131. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


(334a) The Averycolor reproduction 
is a color-fast, non-glare, satin-finish 
print of durable photographic stock, 
not acetate base material. Two years 
of research coupled with twenty years 
of experience in the photographic field 
have resulted in a revolutionary change 
in making reproductions from archi- 
tectural renderings. Other services in- 
clude black - and - white prints, color 
transparencies, custom dry mounting 
and ee transparencies. For further 
information write: Avery Color Cor- 
poration, 15. 


vard, Hollywood 28, California. 


ROOFING 

M (333a) 
Berkeley Plywood Company Panelized 
Roofs are described in a 
available to Architects, Engineers 
General Contractors. The roof 
tems are engineered, fabricated 
installed by Berkeley Plywood Com- 
pany, who has pioneered develop- 
ment in plywood roof, wall and floor 
diaphragms and many other plywood 
building components. Write to Berke- 
ley Plywood Company, 1401 Middle 
Harbor Rd., Oakland 20, Calif., or 
4085 Sheila St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


and 
Ssys- 


(223a) Built-up Roofs: Newest 
brochure of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. outlining and illustrating ad- 
vantages of a _ Fiberglas-reinforced 
built-up roof. A built-up roof of Fiber- 
glas is a monolithic layer of water- 
proofing asphalt, reinforced in all di- 
rections with strong fibers of glass 
The porous sheet of glass fibers allows 
asphalt to flow freely, assures long 
life, low maintenance and _ resists 
cracking and “alligatoring.” The easy 
application is explained and illustrated 
in detail with other roofing products. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Pa- 
cific Coast Division, Dept. AA, Santa 
Clara. California. 


i (34la) T Steel 
has met with enthusiastic approva 
due to its contemporary architectural 
effects, as well as economical and 
structural advantages. This deck spans 
up to 32 feet, forms a diaphragm to 
transmit seismic and wind loads while 
acting as an economical means for 
electrical and acoustical treatment of 
ceilings. For further information: T 
Steel Corporation, P. O. Box 487, 
Kirkland, Washington. 


Roof Duting 


29 North Cahuenga Boule- | 


Plywood Roof Systems: | 


brochure 


and | 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


”(310a) Sound Conditioning: Altex 
Lansing Corporation, manufacturers of 
complete matched and balanced qual- 
it) home high fidelity systems. ( Merit 
Specified for Case Study House #18). 
Altec Lansing equipment includes 
tuners, preamplifiers, power amplifiers, 
loud speakers, loud speaker systems, 
and loud speaker enclosures. Complete 
home high-fidelity systems available 
from $300.00 to $1,600.00. Prices for 
professional and commercial equip- 
ment available upon request. Altec 
Lansing is the all s largest producer 
of mee athe! sound equipment, and 
specified by leading soalibests the 
world over for finest reproduction of 
sound obtainable for homes, offices, 
stadiums, theatres, and studios. Engi- 
neering consultation available. For 
complete information write to: Altec 
Lansing Corp., Dept. AA, 1515 South 
Manchester Avenue, Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia. 


SPECIALTIES 


(152) Door Chimes: Color 
Nulone door chimes; wide 
styles, including clock chimes; merit 
specified for several Case Study 
Houses.—Nutone, Inc., Madison and 
Red Bank Roads, Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


(252a) Stained Glass Windows: 1” 
to 2” thick chipped colored glass em- 
| bedded in cement reinforced with 
steel bars. A new conception of glass 
colored in the mass displays decom- 
posing and refracting lights. Design 
from the pure abstract to figurative 
| modern in the tradition of 12th cen- 
| tury stained glass. For brochure write 
to Roger Darricarrere, Dept. AA, 3716 
Fletcher Drive, Los Angeles 65, Cali- 


(4 (328a) Home Radio Intercom: 
Guardian MK-II provides entertain- 
ment, protection, convenience. Exclu- 
sive squelch feature automatically 
shuts off radio when baby’s cry or 
unusual noise interrupts, transmits cry 
or noise, then radio resumes playing. 
Set also features fire warning system. 
When temperatures reach burning 
| point, a loud electronic signal is sent 
| through every station, including front 
door speaker so neighbors are alerted 
if you are away. Available in all 
colors; up to nine stations installed. 
Merit Specified for Case Study Houses 
No. 18 and No. 20. For brochure 
write to G & M Equipment Company, 
Inc., 7315 Varna Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. Phone: STanley 7-1624. 


(122a) Contemporary Ceramics: In- 
formation prices, catalog on contem- 
»orary ceramics by Tony Hill, includes 
Full range table pieces, vases, ash 
trays, lamps, specialties; colorful, full 
fired, original; among best glazes in 


folder 


range 


industry; merit specified several times 
CSHouse Program magazine Arts & 
Architecture; data belong in all con- 
temporary files. Tony Hili, 3121 
West Jefferson Boulevard, Los Ange- 
les, California. 


(337a) Contemporary Serving Acces- 
sories: A running catalog on a com- 
prehensive collection ot dinnerware 
and serving components which can be 
combined in unlimited ways. Excel- 
lent for designers in working with 
clients. A continuing creative program 
within a nucleus of basic vessels in 
porcelain, ironstone, rockingham, 
earthenware, etc. Design directed by 
La Gardo Tackett, Imported by 
Schmid International, Distributed by 
Richards Morgenthau, 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


(326a) Construction Plywood: A 
aew tr plywood catalog for 1958 has 
been announced by the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association. Indexed tor 
A.L.A. filing systems, the three-part, 
2U-page catalog presents basic infor- 
mation on fir plywood standard grades 
and specialty products for architects, 
engineers, builders, product design 
engineers, and building code officials. 
Sample copies may be obtained with- 
out charge from: Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Tacoma 2, Wash- 
ington. 


(344a) General Concrete 
Inc. has a new compact file 
illustrating fifteen screen or venter 
block of concrete; gives the advan- 
tages of residential and commercial, 
exterior and interior uses; tells meas- 
ures and design fashions of special 
interest to architects, contractors and 
interior decorators. For this intorma- 
tive work-sheet folder write to: Gen- 
eral Concrete Products, Inc., 15025 
Oxnard Street, Van Nuys, Califor- 
nia (STate 5-1126). 


Products, 


folder 


(340a) Davidson Brick Company 
manufacturers of Modular Steeltyd 
Common Brick and other structural 
clay products, are now exclusively 
manufacturing the Bel Air Flat. The 
6” x 12” x 2” nominal dimension of 
the brick provides an ideal unit for 
patios, pool decks, window ledges, 
garden walks, wall-capping and many 
other uses. Offers 45% savings in 
construction costs. Sample brick and 
literature available from Davidson 
Brick Company, 4701 East Floral 
Drive, Los Angeles 22, California. 


™ (309a) Structural Material: New 
construction data now available on 
Hans Sumpf adobe brick. This water- 
proof masonry is fire-, sound-, and 
termite-proof, an excellent insulator— 
ideal for construction of garden walls, 
lawn borders and walks. The bricks 
come in 7 sizes ranging from 4 x 
3Y% x 16 to 4 x 12 x 16. For further 
information write for free booklet to: 
Hans Sumpf Company, Route No. 1, 
Box 570, Fresno, California. 


(207a) Unusual Masonry Prod- 
ucts: Complete brochure with illustra- 
tions and specifications on distinctive 
line of concrete masonry products. 
These include: Flagcrete—a solid con- 
crete veneer stone with an irregular 
lip and small projections on one face 

reverse face smooth; Romancrete— 
solid concrete veneer resembling Ro- 
man brick but more pebbled surface 
on the exposed face; Slumpstone Ve- 
neer—four-inch wide concrete veneer 
stone, softly irregular surface of un- 
even, rounded projections;—all well 
suited for interior or exterior archi- 
tectural veneer on buildings, houses, 
fire places, effectively used in con- 
temporary ‘design. Many other prod- 


ARTS & AKCHITECTURE 


ucts and variations now offered. These 
products may be ordered in many 
interesting new colors. Brochure 
available by writing to Department 
AA, General Concrete Products, 15025 
Oxnard Street, Van Nuys, California. 


(318a) Concrete Structural Wall 
Units: Design information and con- 
struction data available coucermuyg 
Carduco, the most unusual building 
material made. Carduco is structural, 
approved by building codes; prac- 
tically impervious to water without 
surface treatment. It is manufactured 


| n patterned design components as 


well as textured and plain. Integral 
color is supplied to specifications. 
Where required Carduco can be fur- 
nished with a five-hour fire rating and 
built-in insulation with a K factor of 
2; U factor of 0.31. Write Carduco, 
P. O. Box H. Stanton (QOrang: 
County ), California. 


SURFACE TREATMENTS 


(320a) Surface Treatments: La- 
verne Originals offer imaginative and 
practical wall and ceiling treatments 
— wallpaper handprints, fabric - sup- 
ported wall coverings and a new 
group of 3-dimensional deep-textured 
vinyl plastics now being introduced. 
This is the only source in the world 
for The Marbalia Mural — stock 
sizes 21x9 feet on one bolt or to 
your measurements. All Laverne prod- 
ucts available in custom colors. An 
individual design service is offered 
for special products. Write for com- 
plete brochure and samples. Laverne, 
160 East 57th Street, New York 22, 


| New York. Phone PLaza 9-5545. 


(324a) Surface Treatments: “By- 
zantile—by Mosaic.” This new illus- 
trated booklet describes the brilliant 
new ceramic mosaic patterns for 
floors and walls, indoors and out. 
Byzantile offers great latitude in 
color, scale and decorative effect. For 
full details ask for form #219. For 
information about the use of Mosaie 
Ceramic Tile in institutional and com- 
mercial buildings write for—“Mosaic 
Ceramic Tile; basic floor and wall 
material in buildings of today”—form 
#208. “The Mosaic Tile Book of 
Beautiful Homes” (form #195-WCR) 
is a 16-page booklet especially de- 
signed for homemakers. Write to: 
The Mosaic Tile Company, 829 North 
Highland, Hollywood 38, California. 


(283a) Ceramic Tile: Write for infor- 
mation on new Pomona Tile line. 
Available in 42 decorator colors, four 
different surfaces, 26 different sizes 
and shapes. Ideal for kitchen and 
bathroom installations. Pomona Tile is 
practical; lifelong durability, resists 
acids, scratches and abrasions, easy to 
keep clean. No wax or polish neces- 
sary, exclusive “Space-Rite” feature 
assures even spacing. Top quality at 
competitive prices. Pomona _ Tile 
Manufacturing Company, 629 North 
La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles 36, 
California. 


(343a) Uni-Dek—complete ceramic 
tile counter-top in a package: This 
complete ceramic tile installation offers 
exclusive appearance. Fewer pieces to 
set, greater economy because you can 
set the same area for less cost. Hand- 
some, neat appearance. Only counter- 
top with fe. sr Ceratile patterns 
on back-splash. Fewer grout joints 
make for easier cleaning. Uni-Dek 
has one-piece stretchers and angles, 
all in standard 6” x 6” size. Back- 
splash available in plain colors or pat- 
terns. For colorful new brochure on 
Ceratile and Uni-Dek, write to Pacific 
Tile and Porcelain Company, 7716 
Olive Street, Paramount, California. 
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MASTERS OF MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE. Ky John Peter. 

, 232 photographs, 230 pages, 
944” x 12%", 18 illustrations in 
text. Bibliography, indexes. 

A collection of vivid reproductions 
of the finest structures conceived 
by more than 60 of the world’s 
best known architects: 

Sullivan, Wright, Le Corbusier, 
Van der Rohe and more than 
60 others. List Price $15.00. 
Members’ Price $10.95. 


ARCHITECTURE, AMBIi- 

TION AND AMERICANS. 

By Wayne Andrews. 340 pp., 
6%” x 10”; 166 illus. A social 
history of American architec- 
ture. Allan Nevins said of this 
book, “Scholarly, well-organ- 
ized, and written with sparkle 
and literary finish.’ List Price 
$7.50. Members’ Price $5.00. 


A TESTAMENT. By Frank Lioyd 
Wright. 942” x 1242”, 210 illus. 
The first book in ten years by 
the world’s most noted architect 
Spanning nearly seven decades 
of creative activity, this work 
stands as Wright's legacy to his 
age. List Price $12.50. 

Members’ Price $9.50. 


PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm 
Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 

524 pp., 606 reproductions, 

44 in color, 12” x 84%2".A 
monumental study of Picasso, 
the man and his art. List Price 
$17.50. Members’ Price $13.50. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 

TRUTH. By Francoise Cali. 

104 full and double page 
photographs by Lucien Herve. 
Photographs and religious ideals 
blend to show the inspired 
construction of the 12th century 
Cistercian abbey. List Price 
$15.00. Members’ Price $11.50. 


MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Edited, with an Introduction 

by Beaumont and Nancy Newhall 
192 pages, 944” x 1144”; more 

than 150 Black-and-white 
photographs; individual biographies, 
technical data and Index. The 

work of the foremost masters of 
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the camera is here presented for the 


first time in a single volume 
List Price $12.50. 
Members’ Price $8.50. 


NATIVE GENIUS IN ANONY- 
MOUS ARCHITECTURE. By 
Sibyl Maholy-Nagy. 223 pes., 
105 photos, 21 draw. A fas- 
cinating study of what F. L. 
Wright calls “‘folk structures” 
of America. List Price $7.50. 
Members’ Price $5.50. 


ARCHITECTURE AS SPACE. 

By Bruno Zevi. 186 
photographs, drawings, and 
plans, 288 pages, 8%” x 10%". 
A book which literally shows 
us how to look at architecture. 
List price $7.50. 

Members’ Price $5.50. 


PIET MONDRIAN. By Michel 
Seuphor. 444 pgs., 600 illus., 8/2” 
x 12”. A definitive work on one of 
our most creative artists, 

whose bold creations have 
influenced modern art and 
architecture. List Price $17.50. 
Members’ Price $13.50. 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI. Edited and with intro- 
duction by Edward MacCurdy. Two 
volumes. A magnificent record of 
reflections of Leonardo: in phi- 
losophy, science, art, invention, 
architecture, in Life itself, the 

first manifestations of the spec- 
ulative mind of Modern Man. List 
Price $10.00. Members’ Price $7.50. 
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... Bring the Arts into Your Home 


Now is the time to fill your home with the finest of all books on 

the arts. THE SEVEN ARTS Book Society offers you the 

unique opportunity to enjoy in your home great artistic contributions, 
brilliantly reproduced with the finest materials available. 

Now you can own magnificently illustrated volumes like those 
shown and described here, each one a testament to the vitality of the 
human imagination. And they can be had at 

substantial savings, made possible by Society membership. 


We invite you to choose any two of these 
beautiful books, one as your FREE 
MEMBERSHIP GIFT, the second as your 
first selection. In addition, each month you will 
receive without charge, The Seven Arts News, 
featuring an illustrated preview of the 
forthcoming selection. We are certain that the 
books you choose to receive will hold a 
prominent place in your library and 

be a source of pride and enjoyment 

for you and your family. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOKS SOCIETY 
c/o Arts & Architecture 
3305 Wilshire Bivd 


Please enroll me as a member. Send me the 
FREE GIFT and first selection (at the special mem- 
bership price plus postage and handling) which | 
have indicated. 

! am also to receive without charge the monthly 
bulletin, The Seven Arts News. | may choose either 
to receive, reject, or substitute for each monthly 
selection by returning a conveniently provided 
form. | may select as few as 5 books out of the 
more than 100 titles offered during the course of a 
yeor. | may resign membership at any time after 
buying my 5th book 


Los Angeles 5, California 
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Executive office, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh Interiors designed by the Knoll Planning Unit 


An imaginative treat interior space by the Knoll Planning Unit Knoll Furniture and Fabrics are available through architects, decorators and dealers. May we send you information on the 


Knoll Associates, Inc., and Knoll International, Ltd., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Miami, New York, 


Knoll Planning Unit a@ffinternational facilities? 
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Brisbane, Brussels, Caracas, Havana, Helsinki, London, Madrid, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris, Stockholm, Stuttgart, Toronto and Zurich. 


Philadelphia, St. LovisSa@ Francisco, Washington 


Skidmore, Owings and Merrill , Photograph 








